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CARDINAL MERCIER: PHILOSOPHER 


ARDINAL MERCIER may be truly said to have exhausted 
the admiration of his contemporaries. A scholar and 
intellectual pioneer, a philosopher and writer, an archbishop and 
prince of the Church, a patriot and statesman, all these qualities 
which he combined in an eminent degree have successively con- 
centrated on him the attention of the world. Nature, which 
usually disperses great qualities among different men, not only 
gathered them together in the person of Cardinal Mercier, but 
strengthened one by the other. She perfected the man of studies 
by the man of action, and provided him with an excess of those 
gifts of the heart which made of him an incomparable friend, 
not only for those who lived in intimacy with him, but for the 
thousands of men of every class and country who have experi- 
enced the ardent radiance of his soul. They are great who are 
complete men, and the complete man is a form of genius. Is it 
astonishing, then, that his personality offers a great variety of 
aspects, like a precious jewel, whose facets shine with different 
lights according to the angle from which we regard it? 

To understand well his activity we must not for a moment 
lose sight of the fact that the life work of Cardinal Mercier 
was founded on his knowledge, that the man of studies made 
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possible the man of action, and that this student was before 
all a philosopher; the philosophy of Cardinal Mercier pene- 
trated the entire man and impregnated his every work. 

It was in 1882 that Désiré Mercier began his career as a 
professor at the University of Louvain and made his debut as 
a philosophical writer. Following in that the example left by 
the majority of men who have been the pioneers of new ideas, 
he shaped, in the prime of life, the philosophical objectives to 
which his name remains attached. Born at Braine-l’Alleud on 
the twenty-first of November, 1851, and having received his 
doctorate in philosophy and theology, he went, as early as 1877, 
to teach philosophy at the Seminary of Malines, where he stayed 
until his return to Louvain; these years, however, do not appear 
to have exerted a great influence on the orientation of his 
thought. 

The philosopher was revealed to the world in 1882. At that . 
time the philosophical firmament did not offer the same aspect © 
which it presents today. The constellations of systems occu- 
pied other positions. Some were scarcely visible. Some bril- 
liant stars were rising which seemed to promise lasting lights 
but which turned out to be but ephemeral meteors. Such was 
certainly the case with Herbert Spencer, of whom mention is 
scarcely made today and whose very friends are beginning to 
forget him. He was working at that time on his “ Synthetic 
Philosophy ” which, in his mind, was to make definitive the 
triumph of positivism and to reduce to unity all human knowl- 
edge according to the manner of positive thinking. With what 
impatience did Désiré Mercier wait for the publication of the 
sixth volume which was to complete this work and was to treat 
of ethics and sociology! The ideal dreamed of by Spencer did 
not displease him for he himself was patiently bringing to com- 
pletion a rounded-out conception of the universe and of reality. 
But he had seen at a glance the narrowness and arbitrariness 
of the positivistie method and understood why its reputation 
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could have no tomorrow. Read the first philosophical works 
of Désiré Mercier and you will see what a prominent place 
positivism occupied in his controversial writings. He did not 
cease to denounce its ambitious insufficiency, to show that the 
experienced fact is not the only reality, that men of science 
are the dupes of an illusion when they believe that they can 
go forward without rational principles in the absence of which 
even the interpretation of facts becomes impossible. Today 
the weakness of the framework of positivism has become a 
commonplace, but it was not so forty years ago, and Mercier 
may be said to have been the first to work out the metaphysical 
objections to it, objections which many others have only re 
peated after him. 

“Ts there anything more tyrannical,” he writes, “than the 
two fundamental dogmas of positivism; the affirmation of a 
unique mode of knowledge and the doctrine of evolution? . .’. 
They tell us that human intelligence has but one legitimate 
mode of knowing and they challenge a priori every affirmation 
having for its object essential, absolute relations which are 
independent of verification by concrete facts; they would see 
nothing but matter, they forbid themselves the examination of 
all problems which touch upon immaterial realities.” ? 

When he proves against Taine the reality of substances, 
against Ribot the difference between general terms and general 
notions, against Stuart Mill the value of Aristotle’s syllogism, 
against Huxley the existence of a Supreme and Infinite Being, 
Mercier tears into shreds what he calls the unjustified postulate, 
the congenital defect of positivism. 

As the star of positivism was rising to its zenith, a group of 
spiritualistic philosophical systems was shedding a waning 
light. A bizarre assemblage of speculations on God, on the 
supersensible soul, on the substantial realities of the external 


1 * La Philosophie néo-scolastique,’ in the Revue Néo-Scolastique (1894), 
p. 12. 
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world, on rational instinct attached themselves to the “ classical 
philosophy ” which formerly, under the dictatorship of Victor 
Cousin, dominated the intellects of France, and which Taine 
had discredited in a famous book. Those who passed as being 
its last official exponents—Paul Janet and Vacherot—exhibited 
strange sympathies for monism and wrote the Testaments 
Philosophiques where they proceeded to burn at the stake 
what they had formerly adored. Remotely the origins of this 
eclectic spiritualism go back to Descartes, and it was this resi- 
due of Cartesian ideas which offered the most resistance to the 
decomposing action of time. Cartesianism continued to serve 
as an arsenal for a group of Catholics who were concerned 
before all else in safeguarding the spiritual basis of Christian 
apologetics, and no one is ignorant of the fact that the French 
seminaries were the last refuge of this philosophy. 

Désiré Mercier took a stand against this adulterated Car- 
tesianism with as much vigor as he attacked positivism. He 
was unwilling to accept a philosophy which called for a divorce 
between soul and body and which attributed the superior acts 
of man, not to the man, but to a part of man, the conscious self. 
Facts taken from biological, physiological, and linguistic sci- 
ences establish the organic aspect of all our psychic functions 
including even the highest functions. Throughout his whole 
career, Mercier treated Cartesianism as a subtle enemy of tradi- 
tional spiritualism; he reproached it with destroying the unity 
of the human being, under pretext of exalting its better part, 
the soul. 

There was something else in Cartesianism that he could not 
condone—not the Cartesians themselves, but those Catholics of 
his time who were compromising Catholicism by throwing them- 
selves into the arms of Cartesianism. Mercier opposed the 
idea of reducing philosophy to a kind of dogmatic vassalage. 
Whoever speaks of philosophy, speaks of independence and dis- 
interested research. It is important that we seek, “ in a spirit 
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of disinterestedness, for the truth, the whole truth, without 
preoccupying ourselves with its consequences.” ? Later, with 
superb brilliancy, he recalled to the teachers and students of the 
University of Louvain the rights of philosophical investigation, 
and brought the question back to a theory of scientific meth- 
odology. The passage is well worth quoting in its entirety: 


Assuredly, there are times, when we are engaged in scientific research, 
that we are forced to take a neutral stand. It is not necessary to delve 
into problems of physics, chemistry, biology, history, or political econ- 
omy with the preconceived idea of looking for a confirmation of our 
religious beliefs. What is the consideration of an object from the 
scientific point of view, in fact, if it is not to isolate that object in our 
minds in order to face it squarely and to possess ourselves of it, in its 
isolation, by means of a clearer perception? 

Every time that progress in thought, dependent on the division of 
labor, draws out of the hodgepodge of empirical observation, the object 
of a new science, it is because a man of genius knew how to rescue 
from a disorderly mass through which others were feeling their way, 
a new aspect of reality, capable of being isolated—an aspect which up 
to his time had not been noticed. The old Scholastics called this distinct 
aspect of reality, the object of a separate science, the “formal object ” 
of that science. To consider a science from another angle than 
that which its formal object presents, to bring to its consideration 
an attention that is divided between this object and something else, 
between this object and a problem which falls in the province of 
another science, between this object and an apologetic task, is to mis- 
understand the very essence of scientific speculation, is to walk away 
from the progress at which an investigator is supposed to aim.® 


Religion and philosophy are quite different things. One 
postulates the other and acts as its complement, but they are 
disiinct disciplines. One of the most delicate and most arduous 
tasks performed by this master of thought who was to rise to 
the highest honors in the gift of the Catholic Church was to 
resist awkward friends who were bent on confusing the sciences 


*‘La Philosophie néo-scolastique,’ in the Revue Néo-Scolastique (1894), 
p. 13. * Discourse of December 8, 1907. 
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of theology and philosophy. If he gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to Balmés and Tongiorgi, it was more or less a strategic 
move and not the result of conviction. The time of these men 
had passed. But over their heads, he saw a group of prose- 
lytes, carried away by an untimely zeal to safeguard orthodoxy 
which had no need of their assistance, and of these he thought. 

He reserved the best part of his attention for a third group 
of philosophies, the Kantian systems which, from all sides, were 
invading thought at the end of the nineteenth century. Ger- 
many had placed Kant on a pedestal; universities all over the 
world—the Sorbonne at the top of the list—were burning 
incense before him. Mercier proved that Kantianism rein- 
forced positivism; that the two systems were directing their 
steps towards the decisive crossroads where the mind must 
choose between realism and subjectivism. “ According to 
Auguste Comte, we know only observable realities: that is, a 
fact. According to Kant, we can know only objects of experi- 
ence in their exclusively phenomenal objectivity: that is, the 
law of human understanding.” * 

If contemporary thought is poisoned by subjectivism and is 
worn out by fruitless analyses of states of consciousness to which 
nothing in the external world corresponds, it is Kantianism 
even more than positivism that is responsible for the situation. 
Knowledge deals only with appearances, says Kant, for such is 
the nature of human understanding that it can know only the 
relations which exist between the data of sensible experience. 

To the subjectivist criticism of Kant, to the narrow views 
of the positivists, to the exaggerations of the extreme spiritual- 
ists, Mercier had conceived the project of opposing a rival 
philosophy, a queen of former days whose scepter the compro- 
mises of the Renaissance had taken away and whose rights he 
dreamed of restoring before the eyes of contemporary thinkers. 


**Le Bilan philosophique du XIXe siécle,’ in the Revue Néo-Scolastique 
(1900), p. 21. 
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He wanted to bring about an intelligent return to the Scholas- 
ticism of St. Thomas Aquinas, that thirteenth century genius 
of thought, and to invite the contemporary world to take into 
consideration the solutions advanced by that great thinker. 

The idea of reform was in the air. Men like Trendelenburg 
and Jhering had made public pronouncements concerning the 
vitality of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. But it was 
Leo XIII who, at the beginning of his pontificate, took the 
initiative of a return to Thomism and gave the movement real 
stability by issuing his Encyclical Aeterni Patris. We do not 
fear to state that the idea of a return to St. Thomas would 
have remained only an idea had not Leo struck upon the only 
man of that time who was equal to the task of putting the idea 
into effect: Désiré Mercier. 

It was he, in fact, who was designated to occupy the chair 
of Thomistic philosophy which, by the express orders of Pope 
Leo, was created at the University of Louvain. The begin- 
nings, as is usually the case, were difficult. It would be to no 
purpose to recall the opposition which he encountered and the 
intrigues which bade fair to crush the new enterprise. Is it 
not much better to look back upon his high qualities of teacher, 
and upon the fire of enthusiasm which he enkindled in stu- 
dents for the great and noble researches to which he invited 
them? From the first, he was teacher, pioneer, philosopher. 
The young professor’s manner of speech was nervous; his lan- 
guage rich and colored. He expounded philosophical problems 
in the language of the hour, and presented the solutions of 
Thomism with reference to the opinions of Wundt, Charcot, 
Taine, Delboeuf, and William James. One felt that one was at 
the very heart of contemporary life. Close discussion, at once 
defensive and aggressive, brought out in their full light and 
force, the arguments of both sides. Hearers—regardless of 
their respective schools—crowded to these free lectures which 
the young professor was obliged to hold at an early hour in 
order not to break in on the official horarium of the university. 
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Professors, too, were to be found among the crowd of students. 
This was the first public course which had been opened in a 
university of Belgium, where the law, through the rigid pro- 
gram which it imposes on the universities, continues to restrain 
initiative and to encourage routine. His lectures were clear 
and precise, well ordered and coherent, qualities of his mind 
so well brought out by Jannsens in his portrait of Mercier 
painted in 1894. To those who assisted at these memorable 
lectures, the brilliancy of his eyes, the fineness of his features, 
the pressed lips, the inclination of the head, the familiar ges- 
tures, all revealed the vivacity of his thought, the energy of 
his will, and the irresistible sympathy which emanated from the 
person of the master. 

About 1882 a return to Thomistic philosophy seemed a mere 
Utopia in the eyes of many. The course of the agés never turns 
back. Is not every attempt to restore a phase of the past 
doomed to failure? Witness the impotent efforts of the Renais- 
sance of the fifteenth century to revive ancient atomism and 
platonism. And supposing a restoration of the past possible, 
to what period would Thomism take us? To the middle of the 
Middle Ages, which for the majority of the thinkers of the 
nineteenth century meant back to full barbarism, to complete 
darkness. 

Mercier had an answer to these irritating objections. “ It 
is not a question,” he writes, “of turning backwards nor of 
submitting our thought to that of a master—even if this master 
be St. Thomas Aquinas. But when, after examination, we 
become convinced that a doctrine represents the most powerful 
effort of human thought, the nearest approach to a solution of 
the ultimate problems of mind, it is our duty to subscribe to it 
under penalty of being false to truth itself.” 5 

To test the intrinsic strength of Thomism he “ assimilated ” 


5*La Philosophie néo-scolastique,’ in the Revue Néo-Scolastique (1894), 
p. 14. 
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it, for all philosophy is the fruit of personal thought; he threw 
it into the melting-pot of modern controversies. The conviction 
became profound that Thomism was able to maintain a parallel 
with the other philosophies of our times and to harmonize 
itself with modern sciences—two new objectives which pre- 
sided constantly over his work of reconstruction. These ideas 
transiormed Thomism into Neo-Thomism; made it a beacon 
for the present and an ideal for the future. 

Mercier’s contribution to philosophy is found above all in 
his great Cours de Philosophie. In that work he applied the 
principles that he had laid down in his Rapport sur les Etudes 
supérieures de Philosophie, and the wide scope of that plan 
corresponds point by point with the synthetic character of 
Thomism. He himself published a Psychologie, a Critériolo- 
gie, a Métaphysique, and a Logique. He circulated autographed 
treatises on Théodicée, Morale, and Droit Naturel. Add 
to this a first-class work written in a freer manner and dealing 
with the Origines de la Psychologie Contemporaine ; a consider- 
able number of review articles; writings on subjects of the day, 
and one will have an idea of the fruitfulness and variety of 
interest of this great thinker. 

His Psychologie was, from the beginning, the object of his 
preference together with the Critériologie, which is but a branch 
detached from the psychological trunk. His manner of attack 
was a revelation to many. All the resources of the newly-born 
psycho-physics were used to advantage. In his treatment of 
psychological phenomena, of which he always stresses the inte- 
rior and organic aspects, is found a remarkable illustration of 
the manner in which he understood how to appropriate, in the 
service of philosophy, anatomical and physiological theories. 
The great theories of the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul and of personality come forth triumphant from these 
difficult investigations. 

In his treatise on Critériologie, a work which made certain 
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his reputation as a philosopher, he attacked the problem which 
was then so perplexing and which no one could evade, the 
grounds of certitude. In this work he passed in review all the 
contemporary systems of philosophy. He freed minds from 
the crushing hold of subjectivism; he showed how insufficient 
were all the philosophies that make certitude an affair of senti- 
ment, utility, instinct, or belief, and this he did in order to 
establish firmly the reign of intellect and restore to it the func- 
tion of truth. Moderate realism which had been set up pro- 
gressively in the Middle Ages and which St. Thomas con- 
densed in concise formulae is revealed by him at its full value. 
One feels a sense of relief as one follows Mercier along these 
new paths; relieved of Kantian phenomenalism, relieved of 
subjectivism of every shade, which then weighed on the minds 
of thinkers like an oppressive cloud and which today is in a 
fair way to being swept from our sight in a veritable hurricane 
of reaction. 

He then turned to the problems of Metaphysics. It was 
not towards a hazy and purely deductive metaphysics that he 
turned, but towards a study of bodily substance, of the reality 
which falls under our experience, of the 7é8e 7 of Aristotle, to 
the end that he might be able to study it under the general 
aspect of being which is its very object. It is the individual 
being alone that exists and that can exist. The real world of 
Thomas Aquinas is a pluralistic world. Nothing is more 
opposed to the spirit of Thomism than the monistic conception 
which lays down the thesis that all or several things are fused 
into one. Human personality revolts at the idea that our ego 
is mixed with other egos, or that it vanishes in one great all- 
inclusive whole. All the ontological richness of the individual 
substance is spread out in this fundamental work: act and 
potency, substance and accident, matter and form, essence and 
existence, efficient and final causality. 

The Logique is a study of what we might call the architec- 
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tonics of the sciences, an analysis of the stages through which 
the human mind moves when it centers its attention on a point 
of view, a “ formal object,” and unifies its judgments and its 
syllogisms in a system that brings this formal object into full 
relief. One encounters in his logic nothing of that dry formal- 
ism which discredited the Aristotelian logic of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. There are few formulae in this 
book, but a great deal of analysis of how the mind proceeds 
when it builds up a science. Strongly established on intellec- 
tualistic grounds, his logic is ready to answer the objections of 
Couturat or Bertrand Russell against the Aristotelian theory 
of judgment, and to show, against the opinions of Stuart Mill 
and Alexander Bain, that the syllogism does not resemble a dish 
of shrimp where a mass of shell hides just a little bit of meat. 
It would have been as easy for him, following the principles of 
intellectualism, to answer the criticisms which the mathematical 
logicians are circulating in our own time against the Scholastic 
doctrine of reasoning. Mercier regarded as the principal part 
of Aristotle’s logic, not the treatise De Interpretatione or the 
First Analytics, but the Last Analytics, in which the Stagirite 
studies science and the process of its systematization. The 
Logique of Mercier is, like the rest of his philosophy and in 
harmony with it, a glorification of the abstract ideas which 
constitute the royal prerogative of man. His work is the justi- 
fication of the words of Henri Poincaré: “Science will be 
intellectualistic or it will not be at all.” 

The autographed treatises on Théodicée, Cosmologie, Morale, 
and Droit Naturel contain but a provisional outline of his ideas 
on these subjects. How suggestive nevertheless are these sketches 
which do not follow the beaten paths and which show in what. 
sense the application of the new methods can renovate the old 
stock of Thomistic ideas. His Théodicée makes « place for the 
history of religions, for the observation of religious facts. His’ 
Morale is thoroughly permeated by metaphysics; his Droit 
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Naturel takes in all the systems that came into existence since 
the Renaissance and makes use of social data; and both are 
based on the doctrine of human personality. His Cosmologie 
begins with facts from chemistry and crystallography in order 
to vindicate his conception of the nature of bodies. He hoped 
that others would take up the study of these vast subjects which 
he had not the time to work out, and that their works would 
form the complement of his great Cours de Philosophie. 

This Cours de Philosophie is a scientific work par excellence. 
The Institut de Philosophie, which was to assure its realization, 
reflects the leading ideas of the Cours. To consecrate to each 
branch of philosophy a special teaching to which would be 
joined an appropriate course in the correlated sciences, and to 
parallel these by courses in theology, to institute a chair of 
the history of philosophy: such was the ideal, the wonderful 
plan that he held close to his heart. He did more than cherish 
it; he had the rare happiness of seeing it converted into a living 
reality. The Institut de Philosophie was founded in 1894 and 
did brilliant service under the immediate direction of this great 
leader of men. Mercier recruited collaborators, molded teachers, 
drew students from Belgium and other countries, and built up 
a philosophical library. The Revue néo-scolastique de Philo- 
sophie, which he started in 1894, spread his ideas among schol- 
ars, and the Institut de Philosophie lived to see its organization 
taken as a model by other institutions of the same kind at 
Paris, Milan, Cologne, Barcelona, and elsewhere. Moreover, 
the works of Mercier, editions of which succeeded one another 
since 1892, today have been translated into a great number of 
languages and have borne to the four corners of the world not 
only the New Thomism, but the methods which directed this 
renaissance. The philosophical work of Mercier forms a com- 
pact unified whole. Belgium awarded him, in 1907, the decen- 
nial prize in Philosophy. In the world of specialists, his work 
placed him in the front rank of contemporary philosophers. 
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What is the secret of the extraordinary influence exercised 
by Cardinal Mercier? Why will his personality survive in the 
enthusiastic memory of his own generation and why will it 
grow still more in the judgment of future generations? It is 
because he demonstrated better than any one else, at a time 
when everything seemed crumbling, that Right, Honor, Duty, 
and Truth dwell immovable in regions inaccessible to the pas- 
sions of individuals and the frenzy of the masses, and that these 
ideas dominate the centuries without suffering themselves the 
corroding action of time. In the darkest hours of the War, 
Mercier was the interpreter, the teacher of the unwrittten law 
which is graven deep in our consciences and which all through 
history has inspired prophets, great poets, princes of eloquence 
and of philosophy, a Micheas, a Sophocles, a Cicero, a St. 
Augustine, and a St. Thomas. He made humanity appreciate 
what august things it had received as its heritage, and for that 
reason he knew how to make humanity itself better. In the 
eyes of the masses, Mercier was a superman—merely by show- 
ing to what heights of moral character a man can rise. 

The enthusiasm which is aroused by the return to the Scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages and particularly of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has profound roots. It is the Scholasticism of the 
great mediaeval centuries that fashioned the soul of our modern 
nations. St. Thomas, who was its highly gifted interpreter, 
crystallized under the purest form the manner of thinking of 
the Anglo-Celtic, Germanic and neo-Latin races, the races which 
have built up our modern civilization. The main theories of 
Thomism—such as pluralism, the horror of monism, respect 
for personality, the prestige of abstract ideas, the central place 
of a God elevated above the world and distinct from it—express 
the deepest aspirations of this civilization. In leading minds 
back to St. Thomas, Désiré Mercier gave an answer to the most 
profound aspirations of the Western World. 

His faith in the possibility of this renaissance rested on a 
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theory of progress which was an integral part of Thomism and 
which explains the objectives of his efforts towards reconstruct- 
ing it: everything in philosophy that comes and goes is not 
transitory; what was truth in the time of the Greeks and of 
the Scholastics has not ceased to be truth today; the Middle 
Ages established a doctrinal patrimony which will last and 
which admits constantly of being enriched and of being adapted 
to new needs. 
Scholasticism is the philosophia perennis of the Western 
World; it will last as long as the civilization which, arising 
from Greece and transformed by Christianity, has become the 
spiritual atmosphere which we breathe. Only an ethnical cata- 
clysm, such as the absolute predominance of the yellow races, 
could bury under the debris of the Old World the doctrinal 
_ product of the Christian Middle Ages. On the other hand, this 
product can live a fruitful life only if it is able to adapt itself 
to the ever-changing conditions of modern civilization. “ Philo- 


sophic thought is not a work that is ever finished ; it is as living 
as the mind which conceives it. It is not a kind of mummy 
buried in a tomb around which we must set a guard, but a living 
organism, ever young, ever active, an organism which personal 
effort must sustain and nourish in order to assure its continuous 
and never ending growth.” ® 


Mavrice pEWt-r. 
University of Louvain, 
Harvard University. 


**Le Bilan philosophique du XIXe siécle,’ in the Revue Néo-Scolastique 
(1900), p. 320. 


LE ROLE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE DANS L’HISTOIRE 
DE LA CIVILISATION ? 


semble d’abord naturel d’interroger V’histoire de la philo- 
sophie sur le réle de la philosophie dans l’histoire de la 
civilisation. Toutefois, 4 la réflexion, l’impartialité d’un tel 
témoin apparait de moins en moins évidente. C’est que l’his- 
toire de la philosophie est elle-méme chargée de philosophie. 
Auguste Comte, Hegel et Bergson résoudraient sans doute le 
probléme de maniéres fort différentes, parce qu’ils n’ont la 
méme idée ni de la philosophie, ni de la civilisation. Méme 
les historiens les plus libres en apparence de toute métaphysique 
réglent leur pratique sur des principes inavoués, qui imposent 
a leurs recherches des méthodes définies et en prédéterminent 
jusqu’a un certain point les résultats. 

D’une maniére générale et toute schématique, les tendances 
entre lesquelles se partagent les historiens de la philosophie se 
raménent 4 trois. Selon certains, c’est en dehors de lui-méme 
que tout systéme de philosophie trouve son explication derniére. 
Bien qu’elles semblent jaillir du génie de leur auteur, les 
grandes doctrines apparaissent finalement comme les produits 
nécessaires de causes que l’histoire a pour fin de retrouver. 
_ Herder, Taine, Karl Marx ou Durkheim peuvent ne pas s’ac- 
corder sur la nature des facteurs déterminants dont les philoso- 
phies résultent ; tout s’accordent pour les interpréter en fonction 
d’éléments, physiques ou sociaux, extérieurs 4 la personnalité 
du philosophe et dont cette personnalité méme n’est qu’un effet 
particulier. 

Pour d’autres, au contraire, toute tentative de réduire une 
philosophie 4 ses facteurs historiques et sociaux est vouée 
d’avance 4 un échec certain. Nul ne songe 4 nier que les 
philosophes dépendent de leur temps et de leur milieu social, 


1 Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and published 


with its permission. 
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et il est également évident que tous utilisent des philosophies 
antérieures lorsqu’ils construisent leur propre doctrine. La 
question est simplement de savoir si l’on peut comprendre un 
philosophe en ne tenant compte que de tout ce qui n’est pas lui. 
Pour de tels historiens, l’objet propre de histoire est au con- 
traire de dépasser la matérialité méme du systéme une fois 
construit et, négligeant l’ceuvre déja faite, de retrouver par dela 
les sources ot elle puise, par dela méme les concepts et les 
images ou elle s’exprime, |’intuition originale qui l’engendra. 

D’autres enfin ne sont sensibles ni 4 ce que le milieu social 
impose au philosophe, ni 4 l’effort libre par lequel le philosophe 
écarte ces contraintes. La philosophie est avant tout l’amour 
de la sagesse et il n’est pas de sagesse sans vérité. Or la vérité 
ne dépend ni de la société, ni du génie créateur des philosophes ; 
elle est la vérité. Certes, nul ne peut se flatter de la posséder 
4 lui seul et tout entiére, mais son contenu se manifeste peu & 
peu, sous l’effort séculaire des chercheurs qui la découvrent. 
Ainsi, qu’on les considére dans leur filiation historique ou dans 
leur structure individuelle, les systémes de philosophie appa- 
raissent comme conditionnés uniquement par les relations 
nécessaires que nouent entre elles les idées. Négligeant comme 
accidentels tous les éléments historiques, sociaux ou individuels 
qui entrent dans la composition des systémes, l’histoire de la 
philosophie ainsi entendue ne retient que leur valeur propre de 
vérité: elle est essentiellement une philosophie. 

Il est 4 peine besoin d’observer qu’a ces trois interprétations 
de Vhistoire de la philosophie correspondent nécessairement 
trois points de vue différents sur le réle de la philosophie dans 
Vhistoire de la civilisation. Si les philosophies peuvent histo- 
riquement se dissoudre en éléments empruntés aux milieux 
sociaux qui leur ont donné naissance, tout systéme est l’expres- 
sion idéologique d’un état donné de la civilisation. Si, au con- 
traire, les systémes sont les produits originaux et imprévisibles 
d’une activité créatrice, la philosophie ne résulte plus de la civi- 
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lisation, elle la crée; le philosophe n’est plus un homme repré- 
sentatif, 4 la maniére d’Emerson, mais un héros, 4 la maniére 
de Carlyle. Si enfin les systémes ne sont que les expressions 
d’une verité intemporelle, dominant les sociétés et les hommes, 
qui se découvre progressivement 4 la méditation des philosophes, 
la philosophie n’est ni effet ni cause, mais transcendante, 4 
Pégard de l’état donné de la civilisation. L’histoire nous per- 
met-elle de choisir entre ces interprétations ou de rendre justice 
& ce que chacune d’elles contient de vérité ? 

Tout d’abord, une constatation s’impose. Quel que soit le 
systéme de philosophie que l’histoire étudie, l’hypothése d’une 
génération spontanée se trouve démentie par les faits. Méme 
pour des philosophies aussi lointaines que celle de Platon, et 
dont l’origine nous échappe, il devient de plus en plus évident 
qu’elles étaient des réponses 4 des questions posées par un état 
donné de la science et de la société. Le fait est plus indiscu- 
table encore lorsque les recherches portent sur des doctrines dont 
‘es antécédents nous sont connus. Nul ne songerait 4 inter- 
préter le systéme de saint Thomas d’Aquin sans prendre en 
considération la philosophie d’Aristote, la théologie de saint 
Augustin et le dogme catholique, qui en sont les parties inté- 
grantes. I] est clair que Descartes lui-méme doit beaucoup 4 
la physique mathématique de son temps, 4 la philosophie cor- 
pusculaire du XVI° siécle finissant et 4 la métaphysique de 
saint Augustin. CO’est encore saint Augustin qui se combine 
avec le mécanisme cartésien pour engendrer la philosophie de 
Malebranche. Vers la fin du XVIIIP siécle, le criticisme de 
Kant nait d’un effort pour résoudre ces deux questions: 4 
quelles conditions la physique de Newton et la moraie piétiste | 
sont-elles possibles? Au début-du XIX°*, Auguste Comte se 
demande comment les principes critiques de J.-J. Rousseau et 
de Condorcet pourraient étre réconciliés avec les principes 
organiques de de Bonald et Joseph de Maistre. Il n’est pas 
une philosophie qui ne plonge de profondes racines dans le 
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milieu social ot elle a pris naissance, et le fait ne saurait guére 
étre discuté. C’est ce qui légitime et rend méme obligatoire: 
pour l’historien de la philosophie |’étude des sources de chaque 
doctrine. Plus la pensée qu’il analyse est puissante, originale, 
plus elle se révéle réceptive, assimilatrice. Un Platon, un 
Leibniz, sont des consciences co-extensives 4 celle de leur temps, 
et davantage. C’est pourquoi chaque grande philosophie est 
d’abord un belvédére d’oti se découvre 4 nos regards la civilisa- 
tion dont elle est la somme; mais elle n’est pas que cela. 

Si manifeste, en effet, que soit l’influence du milieu social 
et de la civilisation sur un systéme philosophique, elle ne suffit 
pas 4 en expliquer complétement la genése; il en dépend, mais 
il n’en résulte pas. Admettons que le philosophe efit trouvé 4 
sa disposition tous les éléments dont se compose son systéme, 
ces mémes éléments se trouvaient au méme moment 4 la dispo- 
sition de tous ceux qui se trouvaient soumis aux mémes influ- 
ences sociales. Pourquoi, dés lors, chaque philosophie appa- 
rait-elle sous la forme d’un exemplaire unique, irréductible en 
derniére analyse 4 l’un queleonque des systémes antécédents ? 
Car cette deuxiéme expérience historique n’est pas moins con- 
stante que la premiére. Tout, d’un systéme philosophique, 
peut-étre emprunté, et cependant, méme alors qu’il répéte 
littéralement les formules de ses prédécesseurs, le vrai philo- 
sophe leur confére un sens qui n’appartient qu’a lui; s’il em- 
ploie les mémes mots, ce n’est jamais pour dire les mémes 
choses. Pour s’en convaincre, il suffit de se souvenir que la 
définition de la substance est la méme chez Aristote, saint Tho- 
mas d’Aquin, Descartes et Spinoza. Ainsi, celui qui veut 
accepter intégralement les données du probléme, tel que le pose 
histoire de la philosophie, se trouve pris entre les deux termes 
de cette antinomie: toute philosophie est directement fonction 
de la civilisation qu’elle exprime, et cependant il y a toujours 
en elle autre chose et plus que les éléments qu’elle a empruntés. 

Lorsqu’on cherche la cause de ce fait, on constate d’abord que 
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si les grands philosophes sont éminemment représentatifs de 
leur temps, ce n’est pas seulement parce qu’ils en ont recueilli 
les idées, mais parce qu’ils en ont essayé Ja synthése. Les cou- 
rants intellectuels d’une époque ue se composent pas d’eux- 
mémes dans les consciences individuelles, ils s’y heurtent, 
chacun d’eux s’affirmant soi-méme et paraissant incapable de 
progresser 4 moins qu’il ne supprime les autres. II existe ainsi, 
& chaque époque, une multitude de consciences qui sont le lieu 
de ce conflit et qui le souffrent passivement, sans pouvoir faire 
plus que d’affirmer simultanément ces valeurs spirituelles 4 la 
fois nécessaires et contradictoires. Déchirement intérieur que 
nous connaissons tous, auquel nous nous avouons incapables de 
mettre un terme, et qui ne comporte que deux issues. Ou bien 
Voubli, le refus de la lutte et la chute consentie dans un scep- 
ticisme qui n’est qu’un lache suicide de la pensée; ou bien 
Yeffort patient pour maintenir vivantes toutes les valeurs spiri- 
tuelles vraies jusqu’au jour ot elles retrouveront pour un temps 
leur équilibre dans la pensée d’un grand philosophe. 

Rien n’était plus commun, au XIII® siécle, que des esprits 
partagés entre la tradition théologique de saint Augustin et les 
nouvelles doctrines d’Aristote; la grandeur de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin fut de surmonter le conflit et de montrer que les deux 
véritég en appa 2nce antagonistes n’étaient réellement qu’une 
vérité. Descartes, au XVII® siécle, pense pour tous ceux qui 
veulent une physique mathématique, comme celle de Galilée, 
sans abandonner les grandes vérités de Dieu et de l’ame; il 
prouve done pour eux que ces théses métaphysiques sont les 
fondements obligés de la vraie physique: un Dieu parfait et 
véridique, une ame réellement distincte du corps ouvrent la 
voie devant une physique de l’étendue et du mouvement. Com- 
ment maintenir cette méme existence de Dieu et de |’Ame, au 
XVIIT® siécle, devant l’idéai scientifique qu’impose aux esprits 
la physique de Newton? Kant résout le probléme par une 
double critique de la raison, qui montre 4 la fois 4 quelles con- 
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ditions une physique et une morale sont possibles. Qui va 
satisfaire aux exigences contradictoires des principes critiques 
et des principes organiques, 4 l’aube du XiX® siécle frangais 
Auguste Comte, dont tout le systéme est la patiente et laborieuse 
démonstration de cette vérité que le progrés est le développe- 
ment de l’ordre. 

Lorsqu’on l’envisage sous cet aspect, la philosophie laisse 
clairement apercevoir ce qu’elle recoit, ce qu’elle apporte et la 
grandeur du role qu’elle joue dans V’histoire de la civilisation. 
Elle ne se contente pas de l’exprimer et de la représenter, elle 
la fait et elle la crée. Chaque grande philosophie nous appa- 
rait en effet comme la solution individuelle d’un conflit spirituel 
collectif. Sans la civilisation dont il regoit les données initiales 
de son probléme, le philosophe serait une conscience vide; sans 
le philosophe qui pense pour elle, la société serait une poussiére 
de consciences contradictoires entre elles et dont chacune, prise 
a part, serait divisée contre elle-méme et partagée. Or la pensée 
tend spontanément 4 réaliser l’unité sans laquelle il n’est point 
d’ordre ni de paix; cette pureté et cette paix ne se trouvent 
que dans l’accord des idées entre elles, des sentiments entre eux 
et avec les idées, des actions enfin avec les sentiments et les 
idées. Mais c’est l’accord des idées qui constitue la base de tout 
Védifice et prépare, par dela l’accord de chacun avec soi-méme, 
Paccord des hommes entre eux. En pensant pour soi le philo- 
sophe pense dune pour tous les hommes; c’est lui qui rétablit 
Péquilibre toujours mouvant des valeurs spirituelles et, en assu- 
rant leur ordre, rend possible leur progrés. 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. Si la philosophie n’avait d’autre 
fonction que d’amener chaque civilisation 4 la claire conscience 
d’elle-méme, sa portée ne dépasserait pas la durée de la civili- 
sation qu’elle exprime. Or deux faits au moins nous inter- 
disent d’admettre qu’il en soit ainsi. D’abord, nous avons tous 
expérimenté par nous-mémes que ce ne sont pas seulement Wil- 
liam James et Bergson, mais aussi Platon et Aristote qui ont 
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aujourd’hui encore quelque chose 4 nous dire. Certes, il nous 
faut du temps pour comprendre qu’ils sont anciens, mais qu’ils 
ne sont pas vieux; leur aspect représentatif nous cache d’abord 
ce qu’ils contiennent de vérité éternelle; peu-i-peu, néanmoins 
nous atteignons, par dela l’accidentel et l’historique, 1’élément 
intemporel qui fait de tels hommes les perpétuels contemporains 
de toute raison humaine. 

De plus, la maniére méme dont ils ont accompli leur tache 
suppose la présence d’un élément dont la valeur dépasse celle 
de iout état donné d’une civilisation quelconque. Toutes les 
grandes philosophies ont été des efforts de conciliation, aucune 
n’a jamais été un éclecticisme. Le vrai philosophe ne cherche 
pas l’accord des idées dans les concessions mutuelles qu’elles 
pourraient se consentir, car elles ne peuvent s’en consentir 
aucune. Quelle que soit l’époque ou la forme de la civilisation 
dont il dépend, le philosophe se trouve, en présence des idées, 
comme devant des essences nécessaires, dont le contenu échappe 
au libre arbitre de sa volonté. Ce qu’il peut faire, c’est de dégager 
Vune d’elles a l’etat pur, de la reconnaitre pour ainsi dire. 
Bien loin de l’adapter aux autres, il s’efforce de lui rendre 
pleine justice en la libérant de tout ce qui n’est pas nécessaire- 
ment contenu dans son essence et sa doctrine n’est en définitive 
rien d’autre que l’univers pensé en fonction de cette essence. 
Toute philosophie est une expérience métaphysique poussée 4 
fond sur le contenu d’une idée. De la un nouveau caractére 
de la philosophie et une derniére conclusion touchant la place 
qu’elle occupe dans V’histoire de la civilisation. 

Chaque fois, en effet, | que l’historien de la philosophie atteint 
le point central de l’une des doctrines qu’il étudie, il constate 
que son auteur ne se proposait nullement d’arbitrer les diffé- 
rends qui divisaient ses prédécesseurs, mais bien de les faire 
évanouir. Le résultat le plus évident auquel chaque grand 
philosophe a conscience de parvenir, c’est de dissoudre les con- 
tradictions, en trouvant que les problémes dont les solutions 
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semblent contradictoires sont en réalité de faux problémes. 
Toutes les antinomies fondent et s’évanouissent au contact de 
Vidée que l'analyse métaphysique vient pour la premiére fois 
de dégager dans toute sa pureté, Nulle part cette ambition de 
tout vrai philosophe ne s’est exprimée plus clairement que dans 
la Dialectique transcendentale de Kant, mais on peut dire qu’en 
un sens, toute métaphysique est la solution transcendentale do 
semblables antinomies: elle supprime les oppositions en les 
dépassant. L’'Idée platonicienne est l'au-deld d’od Vétre de 
Parménide et le devenir d'Héraclite apparaissent comme deux 
illusions. La Nature analogique de saint Thomas satisfait a 
la fois les droits de Dieu et ceux de la créature en faisant 
apparaitre le Dieu de Denys l’Aréopagite comme postulé par 
l'univers d’Aristote. Le Je pense de Descartes est le point de 
vue de la pensée pure, d’od le psychisme d’Aristote lui apparait 
comme un faux spiritualisme et l’atomisme d’Epicure comme 
un matérialisme sans fondement. Dans le positivisme d’Au- 
guste Comte, la loi des trois états et l’idée d’humanité qu'elle 
explicite éliminent simultanément les principes critiques du 
XVIII? siéele comme anarchiques et les principes conservateurs 
de la Restauration comme rétrogrades. Plus prés de nous, 
enfin, la durée pure de Bergson pense faire évanouir comme 
illusoire l’antithése de la liberté et du déterminisme, dissout les 
contradictions internes du parallélisme psycho-physiologique 
dans l’homme et d’une évolution statique dans l’univers. L’his- 
toire de la philosophie tout entiére n’est que l’histoire de cette 
expérience sans cesse recommencée. 

On comprend dés lors pourquoi les grands systémes offrent 
& la pensée un intérét plus vaste que celui de la civilisation 
particuliére qu’ils expriment. Par dela les problémes que 
chaque génération se pose, il y a les problémes que l’homme se 
pose. En fait, comme il suffit d’aller au fond de soi-méme pour 
se dépasser, il suffit de réduire les idées & leurs essences pures 
pour les rendre nécessaires et universelles. Le philosophe 
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opére cette réduction. C'est pourquoi tout se passe comme si 
Vhistoire de la philosophie, prise dans son ensemble, était celle 
d’une vaste enquéte sur le contenu de la pensée humaine. En- 
quéte sans cesse reprise, et toujours Glargie, qui révéle les 
essences & lintelligence, en les définissant. 

Envisagée de ce point de vue, ’ouvre du philosophe dépasse 
en portée les limites d’un temps et d’une forme particuliére de 
la civilisation; elle n’est plus un événement localisé dans Je 
passé, un moment unique dans une histoire irréversible; elle est 
bien plutot un événement affranchi des conditions du temps et 
de espace, persistant, en quelque sorte, dans un ¢ternel présent. 
Pour toute pensée qui s’ouvre a la vue philosophique, la méthode 
de Soerate, Pidée de Platon, la nature d’Aristote, ’esprit pur 
de Descartes sont aussi jeunes aujourd’hui qu’il y a plusieurs 
sidcles, parce que l’on peut refuser d’entrer dans les voies 
ouvertes par ces philosophes, mais non pas aller ailleurs qu’ils 
ne sont allés eux-mémes, si l’on y entre, ni penser désormais 
comme si personne n’y était jamais entré. Ainsi, garanties par 
la necessité interne des essences que pense la raison, les vérités 
philosophiques nous apparaissent en définitive comme plus im- 
muables que celles de la science elle-méme. Si done la civili- 
sation n’est pas simplement la forme de vie d’une nation et 
@une époque particuli¢éres, mais aussi, et surtout, le trésor 
accumulé des vérités et des valeurs spirituelles communes a 
Vhumanité tout entiére, le philosophe n’engendre pas seulement 
Vordre dans les pensées, il engendre encore la vérité; ou plutot, 
il n’y engendre l’ordre que parce qu’il y engendre la vérité. 
Ainsi, nulle contradiction interne n’oppose les trois maniéres 
Wécrire histoire que nous avons d’abord distinguées; elles 
sembleraient bien plutét correspondre 4 trois points de vue com- 
plémentaires sur le réle de la philosophie dans histoire, car il 
est d’abord manifeste qu’elle en résulte, mais aussi qu’elle la 
crée, et que son effort créateur méme est essentiellement un acte 
intemporel de soumission a la vérité. Errennz 
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THE SCHOLASTIC VIEW OF FAITH 
AND REASON 


HE point of view we venture to call the Scholastic point 

of view in philosophy has had a history. Fundamentally 

and essentially the same since the beginning, it has undergone 

a succession of changes, in which we may distinguish two prin- 

cipal epochs. The first extends from Justin Martyr to St. 

Augustine, from the second century to the fifth; the second 

begins with John the Scot in the ninth century and reaches 

definite formulation in the writings of St. Thomas in the thir- 

teenth. The first epoch is Platonist in method and manner; 
the second is just as pronouncedly Aristotelian. 

The first Christian thinkers were, almost without exception, 
Platonists. They held Aristotle in very little esteem, regarding 
him as a mere logician, an “ acute reasoner,” or even as a word- 
chopper. They looked upon Plato as “ the forerunner of Christ 
in things intellectual.” Plato, the spiritual-minded, the burden 
of whose message was the inferior value of things material com- 
pared with things spiritual, suited the spirit of the first Chris- 
tian centuries. When there was evidence on every side of the 
ruin and decay that threatened the social and political order, 
men turned, naturally, to a thinker, who, though he had no 
adequate definite solution to offer, held out an indefinite hope 
of better things in the realm of spirit. Plato advocated the 
withdrawal of the soul from the physical world and the effort 
by meditation and contemplation to fix one’s mind aud heart 
on the higher realities. The anagogical tendency of his philos- 
ophy was appreciated most of all. And, naturally, too, the 
work of interpreting him in a Christian sense was begun. His 
“ intelligible world ” was identified with the world of exemplar 
ideas in the mind of God, and in this sense only was he under- 
stood to have “separated” the ideas from the imitations of 
them in the physical world. But, most important of all, the 
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Christian Platonists, under stress of controversy, executed a 
brilliant and daring countermove to the contention of their 
pagan opponents that the Christians possessed no philosophy of 
their own. We claim, they answered, the very philosophy of 
Plato, which is your chief boast, because the wisdom of your 
great teacher is the wisdom of God, inspired by the Logos in 
the natural order, just as the wisdom of the Scriptures is 
inspired by the same Logos in the supernatural order. Early 
in the controversy the comparison which St. Augustine later 
elaborated occurs. As the Jews, coming out of the bondage of 
Egypt, brought with them the gold and other precious objects 
that belonged to their oppressors, so Christianity, leading men 
out of paganism, claims for its own the riches of pagan 
philosophy. God is the author of all truth, natural as well as 
supernatural. Therefore, between divine Revelation and the 
truths of philosophy there can be no contradiction. 

This epoch was Platonic also in its method. It did not lay 
stress on dialectic. It relied rather on intuition, meditation, 
introspection, intellectual visualization and emotional grasp of 
the truth. If it felt compelled to make any sacrifice as between 
faith and reason, it sacrificed reason rather than faith. It 
emphasized the Credo ut wtelligam, “ Faith aids Reason,” 
more than the Intelligo ut credam, “ Reason aids Faith.” In 
other words, it was not rationalistic in tendency, but rather 
inclined to mysticism and ecstatic contemplation. 

After the year 800 the Christian view of faith and reason 
began to enter into the second phase, which, in time, became 
distinctly Aristotelian. A new spirit began to stir in the world 
of Western Christendom, a new civilization began to formulate 
new demands, a civilization still Latin, but largely influenced 
by Teutonic and Celtic elements. The world-weariness of the 
centuries which witnessed the downfall of the old order was 
succeeded by a buoyancy, a hopefulness, a constructive tendency. 
In the realm of thought there appeared a restlessness, a curi- 
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osity, a self-confidence which turned from Plato the dreamer 
to Aristotle the scientist. There sprang up a demand for logical 
definition and dialectical demonstration, a passion for exactness. 
At first, so meager was the material at hand that this exactness 
ran into the excess of “ dialectic madness”; and even when, 
in time, the material became more complex, the same desire 
for exactness dominated to such an extent that, as the opponents 
of Scholasticism believe, it tyrannized over every other demand. 
The tendency to soar into the heights of contemplation was held 
in check by a somewhat rationalistic desire to “prove all 
things ” and demonstrate as an essential requirement a solid 
foundation in reason or in faith for every, even the most 
trivial, truth. 

It was to be expected that, in conformity with this new 
spirit, the relation between the two orders of truth would 
undergo a new formulation and a more definite doctrine would 
be developed. This is what happened, not without “storm and 
stress.” From John the Scot in the ninth century to St. 
Thomas in the thirteenth mysticism urged the claims of faith 
and rationalism championed the rights of reason, until, an 
intelligent compromise having been reached, the treaty, if we 
may so call it, was drawn in terms, the definiteness and exact- 
ness of which should suit the most ardent of Aristotelians. 

In order to understand the Scholastic point of view as ex- 
plained by St. Thomas it is necessary to bear in mind that all 
truths belong to one or another of the following three categories. 

First, there are revealed truths which are purely and simply 
supernatural, such as the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and so forth. These are revealed, that is to say, 
they are known to us only because God showed them to us, and 
the only “ evidence,” or motive of assent, that we have is His 
authority. They are supernatural, that is, they exceed the 
power of the human mind to discover them or adequately to 
understand them. 
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Secondly, there are truths belonging to ordinary experience, 
to science, to philosophy, which the human mind has discovered 
or evolved from premises. These truths are common to all who 
think, to Jews, Mohammedans and Christians. They have no 
bearing on revealed truth, they have, or may have, no theo- 
logical implication, as we say. Such a truth of experience 
would be that this table is five feet long. A truth of science, 
and this, curiously enough, is St. Thomas’ own example, is the 
roundness of the earth. 

Thirdly, there are truths that belong at once to both of the 
foregoing categories. They are, as we say, truths both of 
philosophy and theology, of reason and faith, of nature and 
revelation. They belong, so to speak, to the borderland. And 
like all borderlands, this has been the scene of age-long conflict. 
It is here that the most decisive battles of theology and philos- 
ophy have been fought. As examples of these truths we may 
cite the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the free- 
dom of the will, the destiny of man as the foundation of moral 
obligation. These truths reason can discover; indeed, reason 
did discover them before Revelation showed them to us. But, 
St. Thomas reminds us that they were discovered after long 
inquiry; they were discovered only by a few, who failed to 
influence the multitude; and, as discovered, they contain, as we 
see, many errors mixed with the truth. Meantime, the multi- 
tude, while it did not, perhaps, hunger for these truths, needed 
them, as humanity always needs them, in order to live and act 
and think in the higher human order of living, acting and 
thinking. Therefore, God, in His mercy, revealed these truths 
in the Old and New Testaments and in the other ordinary and 
extraordinary means of revelation. 

It is important to note in regard to the third category of 
truth that such truths have a twofold motive of assent. One 
is the light of revelation, the authority of God who reveals 
them. The other is the light of reason, that is, the evidence 
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of experience, intuition or deduction from premises. Whether 
a person may, or can, at the same time assent to one of these 
truths both because it is revealed and because he is convinced by 
reason is a question which need not concern us here. 

Of greater importance, of the greatest indeed, in the whole 
of this exposition, is the next principle. We may now desig- 
nate as two orders of truth, revelation and reason, faith 
and science, or, less accurately, theology and philosophy, the 
Bible and nature. Truths of the first category belong, of 
course, to revelation, faith, theology, the Bible. Truths of the 
second category belong, quite as obviously, to reason, science, 
philosophy, nature. Truths of the third category belong to one 
or the other according as we assent to them because they are 
revealed or because we ascertain them by experience or by 
inference. 

We pass then to the discussion of these two orders of truth. 
The terminology is somewhat confusing. Revelation is con- 
trasted with reason, faith with science, theology with philosophy, 
the Bible with nature. We have said that the terminology in 
the last two instances is not quite accurate; but we may not 
quarrel with words which, for some minds, may mean more 
than the most accurate terms. 

What, then, is the relation between faith and science? First, 
they are distinct. The line is clearly drawn between them. 
When we believe, our assent is motived by the authority of God, 
even though the truth, like the immortality of the soul, be one 
which we could ourselves discover. When we assent on evi- 
dence, the motive is the evidence itself. When we assent to so 
non-theological a truth as that two and two is four, the motive 
of our assent is quite evidently natural, rational, and has no 
reference to faith or revelation. 

Second, they are harmonious. They agree. By a principle 
which is, indeed a priori, but which, nevertheless indicates a 
certain sublime courage on the part of St. Thomas, these two 
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orders of truth agree because they must agree. It is the busi- 
ness of the Christian apologist to show, along the weary way 
of all the sciences and all the philologies and all the histories 
and all the pseudo-sciences, that they do agree. The short-cut 
is the contention that they must agree. They must agree be- 
cause God is the Author of all truth, natural and supernatural, 
and He cannot contradict Himself. A human teacher may 
contradict himself. He may do so to the detriment of his 
authority as a teacher, unless, indeed, he honestly acknowledges 
his lapse from consistency, and, by open confession, gain greater 
authority with his pupils. But God does not contradict Him- 
self. It is He who teaches us even when we are studying 
natural truths. It is He who put the truth there for us to 
find. It is le who gave us the mind and the ability to find it. 
As He cooperates in all our actions, as without Him we should 
be nothing and could do nothing, so He co-operates in the act 
by which we learn the truths of nature, and, in that more than 
figurative sense, we learn from Him. We talk of the Bible as 
His book. And so it is, in the sense of special inspiration and 
divine authorship. But nature is also His book, and He has 
not written one record in one and another in the other. It is 
pleasing, in a general and generous view of the history of 
science, to think that the great naturalists, some of whom were 
far from the reverential attitude, were privileged to open, each 
of them, a chapter in the book of nature. They did not write 
the record. At most, they may have risen to compose a title 
for the chapter. He who wrote it is He who is the primary 
author of the Bible, and on this high, though admittedly a priori 
ground, the Scholastics maintained that there can be no contra- 
diction between faith and reason. 

Newman very aptly expresses this truth when he writes that 
all truth is of God and, therefore, from whatever source truths 
are derived, they must be capable of harmonious adjustment. 
Another, who had, like Newman, an appreciation of the medi- 
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aeval mind, expressed the same thought in the phrase, “ Faith is 


reasonable and reason is divine.” 

Turning onee more to the authentic expressions of the Scho- 
lasties themselves, we find that, in defining the Catholie point 
of view, we must go a step farther. It is not enough that faith 


and reason, though distinet, are harmonious. The very essence 
of the Scholastie movement, whieh so few really understand, 
and the 


the “urge” of the builders of the great “ Summae’ 
almost equally important ‘ Commentaries ” was positive, even 
aggressive. Not content with positing distinction and agree- 
ment between faith and reason, they contended both in principle 
and in practice that these are mutually helpful. “Credo ut 
intelligam means “ Faith aids reason.” “ Intelligo ut ere- 
dam ” means “ Reason aids faith.” 

How does faith aid reason? Divine Revelation opens up 
new fields for the exercise of reason. The acquisition of truth 
in any region strengthens the mind that acquires it. “ New 
tields and pastures new ” are for the mind what an enlargement 
of the area of activity is for the man of action, what an exten- 
sion of the horizon of thought is for the thinking man. If we 
consider the case of two men, both equally endowed by native 
ability and by education, the one possessing the gift of faith, 
and the other deprived of that inestimable gift, is it not incon- 
trovertible that he who believes has a distinct advantage over 
the other, in that his mind exercised in science is also exercised 
in the study and consideration of the truths of Faith, which lie 
outside the domain of science? To recur once more to New- 
man, the thought which we are trying to express could not be 
brought home to us more forcibly than in his words, “ The man 
who has faith sees things as God sees them.” How many would 
wish for the breadth and depth of vision of an Aristotle, an 
Aquinas, or any other great thinker! To see things as God 
sees them exceeds all such ambitions. Yet, such, in Newman’s 
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phrase, is the privilege of the man who believes. Faith aids 
reason. 

Faith aids reason on the subjective side. Faith imparts cer- 
tain qualities of heart which are an aid to reason. The greatest 
scientists have been characterized by a humility, a patience, an 
intellectual simplicity, that place them in striking contrast with 
the pretenders in publicity and notoriety to seientifie authority. 
Pasteur is an instance in our own day. And what can inculcate 
such virtues of the seientifie mind so effectually as faith, simple, 
childlike, unquestioning faith in the truths which are revealed, 
but which we cannot understand? The habits that distinguish 
the really great thinker are best acquired by the habit of 
believing. | 

The counter-principle, namely, that reason aids faith is more 
easily understood. Indeed, it is almost universally set down 
as the very essence of Scholasticism. While we cannot under- 
stand fully the mysteries of faith, our understanding of them 
is helped by reason. Reason furnishes analogies for the truths 
which surpass our understanding. The “ Three Persons in one 
God,” which is the essential element in the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, was illustrated analogically by St. Patrick 
when he held up the shamrock to his Irish listeners. The three 
powers in the one soul, intelligence, memory and will, is St. 
Augustine’s analogy of the same profound truth. 

Reason aids faith by proving the sources of faith, the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, for instance, or the fact that Christ founded 
a Church and endowed it with certain attributes and with 
authority to teach. In this way all faith is made radically 
reasonable, so that its appeal to the mature mind is, in a meas- 
ure, justified by reason itself. In the child faith precedes 
reason, in the mind of the mature person reason precedes the 
assent which we call faith. 

Finally, reason aids faith by solving the difficulties that 
occur to the inquiring mind of the believer or are urged by 
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unbelievers. Such difficulties do not diminish the assent of the 
believer. They do not imply doubt. Indeed, as Newman well 
puts it, “ No number of difficulties ever makes a doubt.” 

Such, then, is the Catholic view of the relation between 
reason and faith. These are distinct, yet they aid each other. 
The non-Catholic philosopher, we think, puts himself at a dis- 
advantage when, in “keeping his theology out of his philos- 
ophy,” he not only distinguishes but separates what he believes 
from what he thinks out by reason. By this separation he fore- 
goes the assistance that faith can afford; he is a Christian and 
a philosopher, but not a Christian philosopher. | 


Turner. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
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EMERGENT EVOLUTION 


HE biologist finds it difficult to be merely a biologist. 

In every detail of his study nature taunts him with the 
strongholds of her impenetrability and her very persistence 
elicits his daring to attempt what in his heart he feels a well- 
nigh hopeless task. the merest protozoén and the small- 
est bacterium she hurls at the bewildered scientist an endless 
barrage of question marks, many of them so huge and ponderous 
that they involve the mighty mysteries of cosmic interpretation. 
If the biologist be a thinking man, all his humble reticence, 
his claim that, after all, he is simply trying to establish the 
order of natural phenomena, or that he is seeking only such 
superficial and proximate causes as are amenable to microscope 
and scalpel, must finally break down and he must perforce in 
sheer self-defense essay an answer to nature’s defying chal- 
lenges. The thesis may readily be defended that the step from 
physic to metaphysic, from fact to speculation, from data to 
interpretation, is shorter and more facile in biology than in any 
other experimental science. _ 

The history of the last fifty years is full of illustrative inci- 
dents. Almost every biologist of note has turned philosopher 
at some time in his career, usually as the culmination of a life- 
long struggle with nature’s mysteries. Driesch and DeVries, 
Jacques Loeb and Jennings—they, and a host of predecessors, 
contemporaries and successors have all at times felt their touch 
of Wanderlust and have left their familiar fields, some of them 
to stray for good among the mountain peaks of metaphysics. 

It is all so readily intelligible. Metaphysical problems can- 
not be ignored, least of all by the biologist. The ever-recurring 
mystery of the nature of life obtrudes itself peskily at every 
moment of his work. He may try to depress it into lower levels 
of subconsciousness, but persistently it will rise to the threshold. 
33 
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Again and again, the psycho-physical parallel, the objectivity 
of experiment, the final causality of things, the teleology of 
adaptation, the historical progression of life-forms, and count- 
less other problems of metaphysical significance, will confront 
him with urgent questionings, bewildering in their depth and 
height and extent. What wonder then that epistemology and 
psychology, cosmology and, sooner or later, theodiey, too, must 
all be invaded, often even to insure the logical drafting of an 
experimental investigation ! 

That such a trend is inevitable goes almost without saying. 
That it is desirable, is probably equally as clear, at least to 
many minds. The investigator claims untrammeled freedom. 
In his quest of truth he will not be restrained by artificial and 
arbitrary landmarks which some would erect between the vari- 
ous sciences in the universe of thought. The danger lies obvi- 
ously in this, that the pathway of the biological investigator 
lost in less familiar fields may cross that of those who are there 
at home. In general it may hardly be expected that the scien- 
tifie investigator will bring to his metaphysical speculations that 
acumen and insight which come only from years of quiet medi- 
tation, discussion and broad experience. His thought, conceived 
without reference to intellectual ancestry may, it is true, spring 
in Minerva-like perfection from the brain of a scientific Jove, 
but, as the universe is constituted, Minervas are rare, and so 
are Joves. It is rather to be expected that in its precocious 
daring, the scientist’s mind may beget a monstrosity that gives 
little evidence of social or historical heredity. And so it may 
well happen that old thoughts are deemed new by reason of a 
new dress, old pathways in knowledge are “ discovered ” as new 
because they are approached from a new direction, old theories 
are heralded as new syntheses because they are fitted together 
in the mind of a man who lives in the modern decade. Con- 
versely, too, we must insist that a neologism does not make a 
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new theory, a new formulation is not always a better formu- 
lation, a new insight is not always a deeper insight. 

Despite these strictures, the trend is welcome. Just as feed- 
ing may make a man thin, so pragmatism may make a man 
unpractical. Any development which stresses the many-sided- 
ness of life must add to our appreciation of life. Old texts in 
new editions-have a stimulating charm, and even old scenes 
from new viewpoints, though these scenes be metaphysical, are 
flattering to our self-satisfied modernity. And so we cannot but 
welcome the revival of the philosophizing tendency among 
scientists. Any reactions against the over-pragmatic, the ultra- 
materialistic and too strongly naturalistic stress of the early 
decades of the present century mark a progression towards an 
appreciation of life’s ultimate realities. Protoplasm may be 
well worth thinking about, but it is not the only thing worth 
thinking about. 

There is ample justification for an attempt to analyze, three 
years after its appearance, C. Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evo- 
lution. The book is a reprint of the Gifford Lectures of 1922. 
That fact alone gives it a distinction which is more than ephe- 
meral. The author is a biologist and a philosopher. That 
fact makes his viewpoint on many of the matters treated par- 
ticularly valuable. And finally, Professor Morgan, by the 
publication of Emergent Evolution has done many things that 
are permanently worth doing; he has set up a monument to 
the present mental status in biology; he has established a 
fashion which promises not to pass out of date too quickly; 
he has crystallized for us in the title of his nook a viewpoint 
which bids fair to become one of our accepted shibboleths, just 
as Bergson had done before him. Whether the new term 
embodies a new idea we shall try to determine below. 

Some of the reviewers are quite frankly at a loss when con- 
fronted with these three hundred pages. Vernon Kellogg, in 
the Literary Review of December 15, 1923, follows Professor 
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Morgan through his scientific reasoning, but concludes despair- 
ingly, “ Emergent Evolution is a book of philosophy and meta- 
physics, and I am not competent to review a book of philosophy, 
whatever small competence I may have to review a book about 
organic evolution.” Similarly, the reviewer in the Chicago 
Post of March 21, 1924, confesses, “ The book is hard reading, 
chiefly because the words are not at hand to express the niceties 
of thought. One longs for the relative simplicity and tidiness 
of mathematics.” And then, after quoting a sentence which 
seems a particularly hard one to unravel, he states that he has 
done so “to justify the reviewer’s claim to incompetence.” 
Finally, the reviewer in The Nation, Vol. CX VIII, p. 66, says, 
“Tt will be admitted that the lectures are extremely difficult to 
follow and that the ideas of the lecturer are frequently obscure.” 
On the other hand, there are not wanting those who see the deep 
significance of Morgan’s metaphysic. Windle in the Catholic 
World commends the book “to the careful study of all philos- 
ophers,” and ©. L. Dibble, in the Anglican Theological Review 
(October, 1924), expects “the book to leave its impress on 
current thought.” 

In view of the intellectual modesty of the reviewers, it would 
be foolhardy for the present writer to assert his competence. 
His task is a more modest one. He will try to present Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s own words on three salient metaphysical ques- 
tions, and to contrast these views with the views of Scholastic 
philosophy. We might thus keep in mind the claim made by 
the reviewer in the Anglican Theological Review (October, 
1924): “Signs are not wanting that, somewhat along the lines 
of this book, a new Religious Realism is being worked out which 
will fill for the modern world the place of the Scholastic philos- 
ophy in the Middle Ages.” 

We might examine, first of all, Professor Morgan’s views on 
the two terms of his title. While defining evolution in the 
broad sense of the word as “the name we give to the compre- 
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hensive plan of sequence in all natural events” (p. 1), he later 
distinguishes two narrower senses of the word “ evolution.” 
“ As the word, properly understood, implies, it is the unfolding 
of that which is enfolded; the rendering explicit of that which 
is hitherto implicit” (p. 111). Used in this sense, we must 
distinguish, moreover, between the process and the end result, 
the manifestation, of evolution. In his definition of the second 
sense of the word “ evolution,” Professor Morgan really touches 
the central thought of his lectures. In the second sense, “ em- 
phasis is not on the unfolding of something already in being, 
but on the outspringing of something that has hitherto not been 
in being. It is in this sense only that the noun may carry the 
adjective ‘emergent’ ” (p..112). 

What, then, is meant by “emergence”? “Under what I 
here call emergent evolution, stress is laid on the incoming of 
the new. Salient examples are afforded in the advent of life, 
in the advent of mind, and in the advent of reflective thought ” 
(p. 1). The concept, as Professor Morgan tells us, is not new. 
It has been used, even the term, by Mill, Lewes, Bergson, 
Wundt and McDougall. It is only the synthesis of the concept 
of evolution with that of emergence which is the chief contri- 
bution of Professor Morgan. He distinguishes in the events 
of nature, between “ resultants and emergences.” The former 
are fully known when their components are known, and hence 
are predictable from an adequate understanding. Emergences, 
however, are not so predictable. They “could not be foretold 
in advance of any instance of such combination” (p. 3). 

Obviously, then, Professor Morgan places himself in definite 
opposition to a mechanical and materialistic interpretation of 
the universe. “ The essential feature of a mechanical—or, if 
it be preferred, a mechanistic—interpretation is that it is in 
terms of resultant effects only, calculable by algebraic summa- 
tion. It ignores the something more that must be accepted as 
emergent. ... Against such a mechanical interpretation— 
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such a mechanistic dogma—emergent evolution rises in protest ” 
(p. 8). But on the other hand, neither is the vitalistic position 
approved. “ But that it (emergence) can only be explained by 
invoking some chemical force, some vital elan, some entelechy 
in some sense extra-natural, appears to us to be questionable 
metaphysics” (p. 8). And further on we read: “Since it is 
pretty sure to be said that to speak of an emergent quality of 
life savours of vitalism, one should here parenthetically say, 
with due emphasis, that if vitalism connotes anything of the 
nature of Entelechy or Elan—any insertion into physico- 
chemical evolution of an alien influence which must be invoked 
to explain the phenomena of life—then, so far from being 
implied, it is explicitly rejected under the concept of emergent 
evolution” (p. 12). Here then we seem to have, so far as 
words can be expressive, some intermediate position between 
materialism and vitalism, perhaps even the final reconciliation 
between these extremes which some have been seeking for so 
long a time. Such a conclusion would seem to the present 
writer to be far from justifiable. I do not believe that Pro- 
fessor Morgan in any way expected such a reconciliation. If 
he italicized the word “ such” as modifying materialism in the 
quotation given above, he might as well have italicized it as 
applied to the vitalism he here describes. There is considerable 
difference between stressing the opposition of materialism and 
vitalism and stressing the opposition between one kind of 
materialism and one kind of vitalism. For us in America, 
particularly, the question has been thrown into confusion by 
the discussions that were common enough some twenty years 
ago, when communications on the subject from the pens of men 
who were fighting their way towards clearness in their own 
philosophies filled the pages of our scientific publications. 

The position of Scholastic philosophy upon the point seems 
clear and sharply defined. While it definitely recognizes a 
difference between living and non-living matter, and while for 
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the sake of convenience that difference is indicated by the use 
of the term “a vital principle,” it is nevertheless a complete 
misconception of the Scholastic position to attribute to it the 
tenet, that in sub-human life that vital principle is in any sense 
introduced by some supra-natural agency. Rather is the state- 
ment contained definitely and recurrently in Scholastic writings 
that the principle of lower life-forms “ educitur é potentia 
materiae.” It is in this sense that Scholastic philosophy is 
“materialistic.” It is vitalistic in this sense only that it 
recognizes a difference between “ matter-in-life ” and “ matter- 
outside-of-life.” Scholastic vitalism has never held that it has 
explained the mystery of life by the term the “ principium 
vitale ”—nor has it held that physical and chemical laws are 
inapplicable to living things. It insists only upon this, that, 
since matter-outside-of-life does not—note that it does not say 
cannot—do what matter-in-life does, the difference should get 
a name. What the ultimate nature of that difference is, per- 
haps a new kind of “ relatedness,” according to Professor Mor- 
gan, is still a question upon which every vitalist should await 
the further findings of both the scientist and the metaphysician. 
If some Scholastic philosophers have held other views, as it is 
frequently claimed, that is not of the essence of Scholasticism. 
St. Thomas would have us go so far even as to admit the possi- 
bility of the present emergence of living from non-living matter. 

It would, however, be strangely interesting if Professor 
Morgan, despite his disclaim of vitalism, had found a word, 
“a new kind of relatedness”, for what some vitalists mean by 
their vitalism. The situation is not without its touch of humor. 
Professional biology is so vitalism-shy that though it thinks 
and speaks and writes vitalistically, even in its most mechan- 
istic viewpoints, its phobia gets the upper hand of reason. 
Professor Morgan’s disclaimer reminds the writer of a footnote 
to one of Professor Mast’s papers (Science, XLVITI, p. 587). 
After inveighing in no uncertain terms against determinism in 
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animal behavior, Professor Mast says: “ Many who read this 
article will doubtless conclude that the author is a vitalist. 
Such, however, is not the case.’ What makes a vitalist? 
Thinking as one or being called one? 

Such being Professor Morgan’s position in regard to sub- 
human life, we naturally become curious concerning his attitude 
towards human life. The question as here stated does not 
really interest Professor Morgan. In explanation of this state- 
ment we must devote a paragraph or two to Professor Morgan’s 
synthesis. To quote his own words, at least for the introduc- 
tory section (p. 10): 

May I give diagrammatic expression—the simpler and cruder the 
better—to such a Pyramid of emergent evolution? At its base space- 
time extends throughout all that is. At its apex, but within it no less 
than space-time, is deity, an emergent quality that characterizes only 
certain persons at the highest and latest stage of evolution along a 
central line of advance. The narrowing which gives the pyramidal 
form expresses such a fact as that the range of occurrence of material 
events as such is more extensive than that of events which are also 
vital, but is not . . . co-extensive with the range of time-space. 


The pyramid is further divided into “levels” by planes 
drawn parallel to the base. The lowest of these represents 
matter, the most extensive of the levels. The next level repre- 
sents life, the next mind, and finally, at the apex, we find deity. 
Each of these levels by construction is obviously smaller in area, 
expressive of more restricted extension, than the one lower 
down. An arrow rises perpendicularly from the time-space 
base of the pyramid towards its apex. This arrow is the 
“nisus,” the “nisus towards deity” in Mr. Alexander’s ter- 
minology, also employed by Professor Morgan. Professor 
Morgan warns us, “ We are not to suppose that this means that 
an atom develops into a molecule, this into a plastidule (or 
whatever it may be called at the level of life) and soon. Each 
higher entity in the ascending series is an emergent ‘ complex’ 
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of many entities of lower grades, within which a new kind of 
relatedness gives integral unity. May one say that each higher 
com-plex takes on the role of a com-plex in virtue of its integral 
unity; and that the higher the status of any given entity along 
the lines of advance, the more do both limbs of the compound 
word, and the concept it names, get the emphasis indicated by 
the italics” (p. 11). 

In our next section, we shall return to Professor Morgan’s 
concept of deity. At present we are concerned with his con- 
cept of the human soul. Obviously, for Professor Morgan, the 
emphasis is to be placed upon mind, rather than upon “ soul,” 
upon the cognitive faculty rather than upon its correlate, the 
appetitive faculty. Hence, we are clearly not speaking the 
language of Emergent Evolution when we inquire into the 
nature or origin of the human soul. 

Professor Morgan uses the word “ mind” in three senses— 
“first, as mind or spirit, in reference to some Activity, for us 
God; secondly, as a quality emergent at a higher level of evolu- 
tionary advance; and thirdly, as a physical attribute that per- 
vades all natural events in universal correlation.” It is in the 
second sense only that mind may be said to “ emerge.” In none 
of these senses, however, can the word be used as synonymous 
with soul. 

An effort to grasp the significance of the paragraphs just 
quoted leads to the question which Professor Morgan himself 
raises at the beginning of his third lecture (p. 64). What, 
after all, emerges? What is the nature of the thing that is 
said to emerge? ‘The brief reply is, “some new kind of rela- 
tion.” This brief answer brings us into the very heart of Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s philosophy. “ Relatedness . . . gives the stuff 
and substance of the integral whole in some given respect on 
which attention is fixed for the purpose of analysis” (p. 69). 
An organism, in this sense, is an instance of relatedness, since 
in it the quality of life has emerged, a new reality, different 
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from and higher than the qualities inherent in the molecules 
whigh constitute the physical basis of that organism. This 
relatedness may be intrinsic, if it is thought of as being within 
the system—the level—or extrinsic, if it is thought of in com- 
parison with adjoining systems or adjoining levels. 

Problem after problem of the deepest philosophical import 
here arises. What about the objectivity of knowledge? What 
about the nature of the qualities inherent in objects? What 
about the reality of an external world? What about causality ¢ 
With all of these questions and their countless related ones, 
Professor Morgan struggles in an obviously sincere effort to 
write and speak himself into clearness. “ Struggles” seems 
the right word to use, for surely when one must coin such words 
as “projicience,” “ejicience,” “ allvenience,” ‘ againness,”’ 
“ gotogetherness,” “ goingness,” not to mention others, in order 
to express one’s meaning, the effort is obviously attended by a 
mental agony. 

The final outcome of this struggle seems to be a modified 
Neo-Realism, leaning, to a large extent, upon Mr. Alexander, 
but still different—“TI include in mind, all that is objectively 
minded as well as the process of minding, Mr. Alexander in- 
cludes only the latter” (p. 194). Professor Morgan, there- 
fore, would seem to emphasize more than other neo-realists, the 
objectivity of the world. He is well aware, moreover, that he 
seems to have occluded his meaning in clouds of reasoning. 
The neo-realists will say “that direct apprehension offers a far 
simpler interpretation of the facts. But perchance the prob- 
lem is too complex to admit of so simple a solution ” (p. 196). 

We seem to have wandered far afield from the question which 
we raised at the beginning of this section. Our purpose has 
been, however, to illustrate from Professor Morgan’s own words 
the truth of the following propositions: (a) The system of 
philosophy which we are here examining stresses the cognitive, 
to the neglect of the conative or appetitive activity; (b) It 
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stresses activity, “ operatio,”’ rather than the nature of the active 
agent, the “esse”; (c) It views activity as establishing “ re- 
latedness ” rather than “ in se”; (d) It conceives mind, includ- 
ing the human mind, as the “ quality” which emerges from a 
lower level of reality; (e) And therefore, there is in this system 
little, if any room, for a “soul” as that term is understood 
traditionally by “a philosophy of common sense.” The reviewer 
in the Anglican Theological Review has caught the point. He 
says: “ The fact remains . . . that the weak point in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s philosophy is the failure to make room, somewhere along 
the line, for the emergence of a form of relatedness that in 
some sense transcends the physical order and becomes reality of 
a different order... . This new form of relatedness which we 
call consciousness (or does he mean ‘ self-consciousness ’), modi- 
fies the lower forms of relatedness, not only within the body 
itself but also in the outside world. In its own small way the 
human spirit seems to be exercising the creative activity which 
the author assigns to God.” 

There is in Professor Morgan’s philosophy, as thus far ela- 
borated, no evidence of adaptability for the incorporation of a 
doctrine of a “mind” capable of disparate existence, or of 
immortal existence, or of responsible existence. What he will 
do in his synthesis with such questions, is at best problematical. 

Unlike many other philosophical biologists, Professor Mor- 
gan has not been completely oblivious of his intellectual rela- 
tionship. He leans to no small extent upon Spinoza, chiefly 
in his concept of deity. We may, therefore, devote this section 
to a brief examination of Professor Morgan’s theodicy. 

Regarding first of all the existence of God, we find that while 
Professor Morgan accepts it definitely and unqualifiedly, he 
finds for this acceptance no cogent proof. “I want to nail my 
cclors to the mast... . From the philosophic point of view 
. . . TL acknowledge a physical world, which, I admit, is beyond 
proof. I acknowledge also God Who is, I contend, beyond dis- 
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proof... . There is pragmatic endorsement of that which is 
offered for credal acceptance . . . it is justified practically by 
the simplification it introduces into the laws for physics” 
(p. 61). Regarding God’s place in the universe, He, “ as being, 
is the nisus of the universe pressing onwards to levels as yet 
unattained: or, as 1 should prefer to say, is the Nisus directive 
of the course of events” (p. 34). But is God in any sense a 
real cause in the universe? As Professor Morgan puts the 
question, is there in things “more than dependence which I 
capitalize as Dependence” (p. 89)? In the early part of the 
book, the question is merely raised. Iis final paragraph, how- 
ever, is his “ professio fidei.” “There is nothing in these 
expressions to preclude acknowledgment also of thet wich 
exists or subsists beyond us—acknowledgment of a piiysical 
world, of other minds, and of God... . But unless we also 
intuitively enjoy His Activity within us feeling that we are in 
a measure one with Him in Substance, we can have no imme- 
diate knowledge of Causality or of God as the source of our 
own existence ” (p. 301). 

As a matter of fact, these quotations hardly do justice to 
Professor Morgan’s theodicy. At times he speaks as if he 
regards God not only in the world but also of the world.  Iis 
effort is clearly to give a unified philosophy concerning the 
universe and of ourselves as part of it. To this end, the nisus 
of the universe as we have already said above, is always towards 
deity, and the striving for emergence is directed and even 
effected by God operative in the universe. “ Of God in isola- 
tion from the world . . . I can form no adequate conception ” 
(p. 299). In other places, however, as in the paragraph just 
quoted, he seems to acknowledge, too, a God “as above and 
beyond.” On the one hand, “ If we acknowledge Divine Activ- 
ity, of which for my constructive philosophy emergent evolu- 
tion is the expression, it is to be conceived as omnipresent and 
manifested in every one of the multitudinous entities within the 
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pyramid. God, if in any, is in all, without distinction of 
entities.” Nor will Professor Morgan admit any divine inser- 
tion at “sporadic points,” “say at the level of life, of mind, 
or of reflective consciousness. . .. Life and mind in no sense 
act into (the pyramid) ... from some disparate order of 
being” (p. 13). On the other hand, he accepts “ with natural 
piety” the “directive activity in evolution” as explaining 
“also from above, accepting, with its fitting form of piety, God 
who draws all things and all men upward” (p. 62). 

One misses in all this a clear-cut and sharply defined concept 
of God. There are hints, yes, but shadowing ones of aseity 
and creational dependence, of ultimate causality and the “ divi- 
nus concursus,” but no clarity concerning a Personal God, omni- 
present and omnipotent, provident and omni-directive, “ in 
Whom we live and move and have our being.” Professor 
Morgan has made his own the theodicy of Spinoza. “ Back 
to Spinoza” is the dominant note which he sounds on page 62, 
in order that the “‘ fatal gulf’ between the material and the 
immaterial aspect of the world” may be annulled. We find 
causation distinguished from causality in the sense of Spinoza 
(Lecture X, p. 274), and the consequent concept of God not 
as a real cause but merely as a first principle. We find too, 
though not quite so definitely, the systems of motion and rest 
paralleling the systems of ideas, particularly in Lecture VI, 
p. 171, and more definitely, the distinction between absolute and 
relative knowledge, not only in his chapter on Relativity (pp. 
243-273), but all through his treatment of the concept of 
relatedness. 

Without going into a protracted discussion of the present 
popularity of Spinoza, still in the ascendant, it is a matter 
of profitable speculation why so decided a metaphysician should 
invite the attention of our very modern and pragmatic world. 
Father Stanislaus Dunin-Borkowski, 8. J., in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (article, Spinoza) traces the fact to nine causes. 
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The last two are important for our present discussion. In the 
first place, Spinoza’s insistence on the relativity of knowledge 
makes a decided appeal to the modern scientific investigator, 
and in the second, the trend towards realism, stimulated, it 
must be confessed, by the materialistic tendencies, and now 
swinging back into less extreme modifications, is one of the 
characteristic features of the present-day philosophy of science. 
The times surely are healthier than those just passed with their 
successive epidemics of blank materialism, and the tyrannical 
over-lordship of mere naturalism in science. 

I said above that Professor Morgan has established a fashion 
—the fashion is Spinozistic thought. 

And this brings us to another point. We have said above 
that Professor Morgan had set up a monument to the present 
mental status in biology. A word of explanation may seem 
desirable. Mr. Tudor Jones, who reviews the book for Nature, 
CXII (November 3, 1923) p. 642, entitles his article, 
“ Biology at the Cross Roads.” He regards Professor Morgan’s 
book as symptomatic of the times. “ If the biological standards 
of an earlier generation are not those of today, wherein and 
why are they not?” Professor Jones points out the contrast 
between the comparative certainty of the technical publications 
and the increasing doubt of “workers and teachers in our uni- 
versities . . . in their academic privacy, concerning the funda- 
mentals of their science.” He shows that we are still “ paying 
lip-service unwholesomely rich in ambiguity ” to the Darwinian 
theory. Behind this are its implications, “for the most part 
disregarded and feared.” Behind these again, in a “ shady 
and scarcely mentionable background ”, is the “ fear of a demo- 
eracy crudely godless.” He traces all this to the “ snapshotting 

‘of Nature” which is so characteristic of present-day research, 
and which will never lead to “a more orderly edition of the 
facts of nature, to a unified and comprehensive understanding.” 
He concludes that “ the present state of biology is not healthy,” 
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and he sees in Professor Morgan’s book an effort to present the 
viewpoints of those “ who hold the ‘ proper attitude’ of natural- 
ism to be ‘ strictly agnostic ’ and yet cannot ‘ rest content ’.” 

In our own country, we have been in some respects more 
fortunate in this regard. Public opinion has constrained biol- 
ogists to declare themselves. The recent evolution controversy 
has forced the doors of “ academic privacy.” Dragged out of 
his esoteric seclusion, the biologist has been compelled to re- 
examine, not only the Darwinian theory, but also its implica- 
tions and its background. And if in that background the public 
insisted on seeing the lurking figure of lawlessness and god- 
lessness, the biologist himself convinced the public that these 
bugaboos could readily be shooed away. And so, credo after 
credo has been elicited from the research workers by the most 
despotic of all inquisitions, that of public opinion. We have 
been forced to show that the microscope no less than the statute 
book is an indispensable aid to civilization, conceived not only 
in its cognitive but also in its ethical implications. There has 
been a revival of convictions on idealism and altruism, and 
metaphysical speculations on the part of the biologist are much 
less frowned down upon than before. Rather they are encour- 
aged, since it is through these that the public becomes more and 
more convinced of the scientist’s recognition of his responsi- 
bility. Whether he desires it or not, his laboratory thought 
sooner or later becomes the thought of the home and the market 
place. 

If Professor Morgan’s book can help the scientific world in 
this recognition of responsibility, it is doubly welcome not only 
for its intrinsic value, but even more for its influence. There 
are in it many passages that might well form mottoes for the 
research worker. Surely a respect for philosophy is worth 
inculeating. Listen to this: “Now for better. or worse my 
notion of philosophy is that, while it involves the contributions 
of science in all departments, it should seek to express a con- 
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structive scheme of the world. There must be nothing in this 
scheme which is discrepant with science; but on this under- 
standing there may be constitutive features which complete the 
otherwise incomplete delivery of strictly scientific thought... . 
It seeks to develop a constructive creed and not only a working 
policy” (p. 59). Windle in the review already referred to 
above, sees in Professor Morgan’s book a reaction towards much 
of present-day writing. After discussing Professor Morgan’s 
concept of God, he says: “ A god thus defined is quite different 
from the ‘ blind god’ of some writers pushing on an unknown 
way.” 

And yet, when all this is said, there still remains the regret 
over what might have been. There might have been more sure- 
ness of grasp, more definiteness of concept, more clarity of 
expression, more evidence of the realization that knowledge 
alone is barren, that conduct is, after all, the more ultimate 
aim of all philosophies. Conduct, surely, should have found 
prominent consideration in the first presentation of a world- 
view of one who began his scentific career with studies on 
behavior. And, finally, we hope that in this new synthesis 
there may be left enough room for at least the fundamental, 
axiomatic tenets of Christianity. 


M. ScuwirTatta. 
St. Louis University. 
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THE MORAL SANCTION 


HE idea of a moral sanction has given rise to innumerable 
disputes in the past due in large measure to the wrong 
starting point taken by the thinkers who discussed this subject. 
Both the philosophers who defend the existence of a moral 
sanction and those who combat this doctrine seem at times to 
have entered into a veritable conspiracy against a correct under- 
standing of the subject, with the result that oftentimes the 
arguments of each side miss fire and generally end nowhere. 
In this paper it is our purpose to throw some light on this 
problem and to try to make our solution of it acceptable to every 
school of philosophical thought. 
I quote a text from St. Thomas which sums up perfectly the 
point I should like to make. He writes: 


Wherever there exists a well-regulated order of ends it is necessary 
that this established order lead to an end; anything which separates 
itself from that order at the same time separates itself from its end. 
That which exists by reason of an end becomes necessary given that 
end, and this to the extent that if the end is to be attained the means 
necessary to achieve it must be adopted. Given these means, freed of 
course from any outside interference, the end necessarily follows. God 
has ordained a certain order for human acts in as far as their end is 
concerned, and this end is happiness. It follows, therefore, assuming 
this order to be solidly established that those who follow its dictates 
will obtain their end, happiness; in other words, they will be rewarded; 
and that those who disturb this order by the commission of sin will not 
obtain their end, happiness; in other words, they will be punished. 

In the above quoted statement, St. Thomas defines very 
clearly both his own and my position on the subject of moral 
sanctions. For man, ethics is the art of arriving at his final 
end; this is its only rdle and ultimate purpose. Now, the end 
of man is the good, that is to say, it is the perfection itself of 
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man, either individually or collectively taken. Therefore, moral 
good must be understood as, over and above the acceptance by 
man of his end, fidelity in the use of the means which alone can 
bring him to this end. According as this end, the good, is 
achieved, happiness or unhappiness comes to us. Given this 
moral sanction, we experience joy in its achievement; in its 
absence we are haunted and tortured by our loss. 

Now it is easy to see that these ideas are homogeneous. But 
it is only by joining them together in a sound and logical union 
that we can hope to discover the solution of our problem. To 
separate them would be to create innumerable difficulties for 
ourselves. 

If virtue can be looked upon as the means to happiness, virtue 
must of itself be able to produce happiness. On the other hand, 
since vice is a denial of these means, it cannot but fall short 
of ever producing true happiness. Those writers, therefore, 
who advocate an ethics different from ours must be attacked 
from the side of the fundamental difficulties which their sys- 
tems present in the light of the above fact; that is to say, if 
they are prepared to deny the existence of all moral sanctions 
this can only mean that they are prepared at the same time to 
maintain that the end and the means necessary to the achieve- 
ment of this end, in as far as the eternal destiny of mankind 
is concerned, have no causal dependence one on the other. In 
other words, they must be prepared to defend the idea that we, 
for example, can go to London by going to Berlin, that we 
arrive nowhere even though we do proceed by the correct route, 
or that it is even virtuous on our part to be completely dis- 
interested as regards our journey towards eternity, provided 
only that in our actions we are guided by and follow our own 
fancies. 

Such assumptions are, of course, entirely unacceptable. It is 
simply not true that the means can be separated from the end, 
either psychologically or in fact. Nature is the creation of an 
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All-wise God ; even human thinking is destined by the very law 
of its being to try to unite itself with this Wisdom. These two 
fundamental ideas contain within themselves the power to settle 
satisfactorily our whole problem. We must be careful, how- 
ever, to analyze these ideas in as thorough a fashion as possible 
so as not to be led by our analysis to conclusions which are not 
contained in the premises. 

The ancient Greeks, from whom we should not refuse to 
borrow any sound doctrine which they held (and the efforts 
which they made to establish an acceptable ethics were really 
surprising from whatever point of view we study them), de- 
clared that man, like everything else in this universe was made 
for the attainment of certain purposes, purposes which are 
determined by his very nature, which his will, if it be upright, 
must seek, and which all his efforts should tend to realize. 
These efforts naturally should be crowned by happiness, since 
happiness is nothing but the perfection of that which is experi- 
enced in each of our actions. It is in the correct union and 
subordination of these actions, one to another, that we find true 
happiness, the flowering of good. 

Admirable as all this is in theory, the Greeks were not able 
to guarantee that virtue should necessarily be followed by the 
possession of its natural and logical result, happiness. I have 
no doubt that both Plato and Aristotle would have given their 
approval to the following sentiment of St. Thomas: “ If human 
order has been solidly established it is necessary that those who 
accept and govern their lives according to these principles 
should attain happiness.” 

Facts, however, in this case conquered theory, and in spite of 
that optimism which was so characteristic of Greek thought, 
they were obliged to acknowledge that human order has not 
been solidly established, that in large measure nature is gov- 
erned by chance and that the triumph of the wicked, to use a 
Biblical expression, and the oppression of the just is nothing 
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short of a shock to the religious soul and a scandal to all man- 
kind. The optimism of Christianity, on the other hand, is 
more robust and vigorous than was that of an Aristotle, for the 
simple reason that it is not only founded on firmer principles 
but because our whole philosophy is shot through and through 
with it. In this context, however, we must never forget that 
moral sanctions are not merely a sort of reward extrinsic to 
effort on our part or unrelated to duty. On the contrary, they 
are the natural result of these very things, a real achievement 
on our part. They are not to be thought of as a kind of outside 
intervention in our moral autonomy since God, Who by His 
law commands such actions, must be regarded as a part of this 
autonomy, being its Creator and its Source. 

I have prefaced the above remarks in order to make the more 
easily intelligible the arguments which are to follow. 

My contention is that morality is simply the correct attitude 
of mankind in its search for happiness. A good act is one 
which binds together the desire for happiness with happiness 
itself. A bad, or sinful act, is one which cannot attain such a 
purpose; that is to say, one which cannot achieve happiness. 

With reference to the means leading to happiness, these 
means are good, and are, at least theoretically, what we call 
virtues. But, in order that we may be able actually to achieve 
happiness, by means of an act of virtue which per se is capable 
of achieving happiness, it is necessary that order be solidly 
established. By this we mean to assert (1) that the means and 
the end be joined together in a way that is soundly logical; 
(2) that this union of end and means be not hampered in its 
working and results by any extrinsic obstacles in the presence 
of which morality is helpless. Given these conditions, morality 
achieves by and of itself a sanction, for the bond which joins 
the virtuous act with its resultant, happiness, is as unbreakable 
as is the relation which exists between a determined cause and 
its necessary effect. Of course the obstacles which may inter- 
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vene between the good we seek and the good we actually achieve 
are legion in number. There are, for example, obstacles due to 
heredity, to environment, obstacles which beset the course of the 
interior life, all of which conspire to shatter that inner harmony 
which reason can see should exist between our acts and their 
natural results. 

All are agreed that a particular virtuous act may not profit 
a man personally, yet may be of great value to other people, 
or to the welfare of society. Much has been written recently 
on the question of the so-called collective effects of virtuous 
living on the part of the individual. Certainly such an idea 
contains some truth, nor is its value negligible, for individual 
effort can scarcely be thought of as virtuous from every angle 
unless it be subordinated to the welfare of the group. But it is 
evident that such an answer to our problem only serves to push 
back the real difficulty, for collective results cannot be guar- 
anteed any more than individual results can be. They, too, 
are beset, as far as their consequences are concerned, by the 
selfsame obstacles which diminish the results of the actions of 
individuals. 

Moreover, since morality is so essentially a personal matter, 
it should and must produce results, first of all, in terms of the 
individual. We are willing to agree that those results which 
are beneficial to the individual should likewise be of value to 
others, thus giving added proof of the solidarity which binds 
the members of the human family one to another; and morality 
of its very nature includes such an idea. But it is also neces- 
sary to hold that the individual should not be sacrificed to the 
good of the whole, since the welfare of the individual is, in the 
last analysis, the ultimate objective of all group action. The 
desire for happiness which is implanted in every individual is 
not a matter relative to the individual alone; it embraces all 
who are human beings like himself; it even includes God. 

This desire for happiness, too, prescinds in a certain manner 
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from self, for if the order, of which we have spoken, is solidly 
established, virtue should be its own reward. Certainly, if a 
virtuous man by any chance should succumb irrevocably to the 
powers of evil, such defection might be considered an absolute 
evil. It is not, however, in any sense of the word a total evil, 
in spite of the fact that it must be looked upon as irremediable. 
Even the complete happiness, present and future, of the race 
would not of itself compensate for such an evil, for humanity is 
nothing but the individuals who in every century have gone 
to make it up, and for that reason humanity cannot but experi- 
ence in itself the effects of the good or evil acts of every man 
who has ever lived upon the earth. 

It must be conceded, therefore, that an order solidly estab- 
lished is not of itself capable of causing happiness to flow from 
virtue. But we may well ask: Is such a situation definitive 
or is it merely transitory? Does it represent a total or merely 
a partial and fragmentary outlook on human destiny? A pagan 
or paganizing philosophy considers such a view as totally and 
completely representative of all the facts, and so convinced 
argues from this assumption. A Christian philosophy, on the 
other hand, protests against such an attitude for it regards 
human destiny as something both wider and loftier than the 
pagan makes it out to be, and by consequence the Christian 
concludes that reality, including God and human life as well, 
is continued beyond all our experience here below, and because 
of this fact good actions contain within themselves the seeds of 
happiness, while evil acts can only lead to unhappiness. 

Perhaps the metaphor of the seed to which reference has just 
been made may serve somewhat to clarify this thought. If a 
seed is kept in a granary, manifestly it does not produce fruit, 
despite the fact that it has within itself the power to do so. 
It can be said to have within itself fruit potentially, and we can 
even express the belief that later on it will actually produce 
fruit. The same may be said of the position which Christian 
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philosophy takes on this subject. According to our view, merit, 
the concomitant of every good act, is the equivalent of happi- 
ness, a paper money, as it were, given to us in place of happiness, 
the value of which is assured and which shall be redeemed by 
us in another world. As a matter of actual fact, virtue en- 
counters and becomes one with happiness under the aegis of 
merit. Now, this is precisely what we mean by a moral sanc- 
tion. For such a sanction becomes a surety bond since we 
expect and look forward to happiness when this sanction has 
succeeded in furnishing us with a justification for our acts. 

It now remains to be seen whether we are justified in believ- 
ing in the idea of merit as sanction. If we cannot do so it 
would be easy to show, by means of a more or less developed 
treatment of the obstacles which are always found in the path 
of those who attempt to do good, that the very idea of an ade- 
quate moral sanction is false, and that, by consequence, the 
idea of merit has no real value either. 

It was Herbert Spencer who praised to the very skies the 
so-called natural sanctions of morality. By natural sanctions 
I mean those which have their origin in nature itself. These 
sanctions, however, are but pseudo-sanctions and are devoid of 
any ethical character. The reason for this statement is that 
they do not possess any intent and are, therefore, outside the 
realm of morality strictly taken. Nor are the so-called social 
sanctions much different in character from natural sanctions for 
the reason that social environment acts upon us according to 
law much in the same way as nature itself does. Sociology is 
interested only in the facts of environment. But morality, in 
the abstract at least, has little or nothing to do with, and is 
more or less shut off from, the influence of environment. 
According to this point of view, the sanctions of conscience have 
a value, even if it be only available for literary purposes. Of 
course such sanctions possess no real and lasting value, since the 
internal life of man, from which these acts proceed, is itself 
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In order that an accord between morality and its normal 
consequences may be hoped for, it is necessary that morality 
regulate not only the goodness or evil of our acts but the uni- 
versal reality which exists both in and outside of us as indi- 
viduals, that is to say, that it govern nature, society, the body 
and soul of the moral subject, for all these play their parts in 
the sanctioning of human acts. In short, we must appeal to 
the creative will itself. That is precisely what we do when 
we act according to the dictates of reason. 

In nature there is no action without its corresponding re-— 
action. Everything which rebels against an established order 
necessarily meets some resistance from that order; on the con- 
trary, everything which acts in accordance with an established 
order is itself developed thereby. This, of course, is nothing 
but the law of self-preservation, a law which is applicable to 
the realm of living beings where punishment or reward for 
actions follows almost spontaneously on the commission of such 
acts. The same law holds good as far as human beings are 
concerned. We look upon it as an act of justice that he who 
does good should be rewarded, while he who sins against order 
should be punished, that the order itself may be restored 
thereby. The popular expression ‘ restoration of public order’ 
is profoundly philosophical for it is towards the restoration of 
order that every reaction works. As a matter of fact, it is really 
but another way of expressing the instinct of self-preservation. 

There exists, we must not forget, a certain instinct looking 
towards the preservation of order in general as well as towards 
the preservation of any particular order, for being in general 
is certainly a type of being. Being in general also defends its 
right to existence. If it is a question of the internal unity 
which makes up human personality, conscience, the rector of 
this unity, reacts either by means of remorse or by means of 
the happiness begotten of a virtuous action. If it is a question 
of the body social, authority, the representative of the unity of 
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the group, reacts by means of penalties or rewards. If it is a 
question of the totality of beings, in a realm where morality is 
supreme, there will continue to exist certain incomplete reac- 
tions for the reason that the order of the universe, while em- 
bracing individuals within itself, does not, however, suppress 
their existence. However, God, the Author of all order, plays 
the principal réle in the work of bringing to a conclusion, of 
embracing, and of setting right all possible particular reactions. 
Certainly it is the duty of him who represents an order to 
defend it against all disturbances of that order and to reward 
those who act in harmony with its demands. And this con- 
clusion is all the more true as we approach an order which is 
more perfect than every other order. Where anarchy reigns, 
the individual must look to his own defense. In a civilized 
country, justice defends both the individual and the com- 
munity. And the moral order which is, because of God its 
Author, both absolute and perfect, must centralize, as it were, 
its punishments, not in the sense that every punishment must 
come directly from God, but that, in the last analysis, every 
punishment must be His work and even some punishments must 
come directly and personally from Him. 

Many reasons are advanced by writers who share with us 
this opinion. All these reasons merely develop the argument 
from St. Thomas which we have already cited. ‘“‘ Wherever 
there exists an order well established for the attainment 
of an end, it is necessary that this order lead to ‘the end; 
to deviate from such an order is at the same time not to attain 
the end.” Both Christian optimism and the honor due God 
demand that we believe that the order which He has ordained 
is well-established. Since virtue is proposed to us as a means 
of obtaining happiness, and has no other reason for existence, 
it should produce happiness for all those who live virtuously. Nor 
can there be any question of God abandoning us; we may even 
go so far as to say that God cannot abandon us and be true to 
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Himself. It is on some such assurance as this that at bottom 
the whole duty of man rests. As Kant has said somewhat 
obseurely but nevertheless profoundly: “‘ The free will should 
be able to place itself in accord with that to which it is subject.” 
We ought to subject ourselves to the moral law because it repre- 
sents order, the universal means for the attaining of those 
beneficial results which the very functioning of all things 
demands. It is also a means to happiness for ourselves for we 
are, as all must realize, in constant relation with the whole of 
reality. If this means reveals itself as multiple, or if it mani- 
fests itself to a point where it must be considered purely con- 
tingent, if the results sought by a vigorous virtuous effort are 
not certain, then in whose name, we ask, can we bestow an 
absolute character upon the moral law? Has the order of the 
universe the right to command me without guaranteeing me 
beforehand for the sacrifices I shall make? 

Egoism does not enter at all into this problem ; it is a question 
purely and simply of the efficacy of action itself. We cannot 
be assured of the results of moral actions, strictly taken, unless 
we accept and live under the regime of justice, unless our envi- 
ronment makes up a moral order, unless the universe itself be 
subject to the law of God as we individuals are subject to its 
sway. If this world is, on the contrary, ‘rooted in evil,’ as 
the Apostle says, and if only evil exists as the final cause of all 
things, as the last and definitive truth and not as something 
merely temporary, then neither am I, the individual, bound 
by any law. In such a case we might be able to have recourse 
to a morality of pure sentiment founded on sympathy or on 
pity, on the love of danger, ete., but moral obligation could not 
be said to exist under such circumstances. If, on the other 
hand, the world is governed by the good, if all reality is moral, 
then by consequence it follows that a good action or a bad 
action done in this kind of an ambient will not be able to pro- 
duce each the selfsame results. Moreover, and a fortiori, the 
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reactions themselves are not interchangeable, that is to say, 
good cannot become evil or evil, good. If it should happen, 
a thing which is daily occurring, that our immediate environ- 
ment produces evil, that vice helps one to succeed and virtue 
only brings failure, that egotism is profitable and brotherly love 
but injures one, then we cannot but conclude that there must 
exist somewhere in the moral order which is far distant from 
our present environment an Omnipotent God Who will make 
His presence and intervention felt in our affairs, and Who as 
the Supreme Governor and Chief of this moral order will restore 
it to its equilibrium ; in other words, that the head of this order 
will himself vindicate the rights of the order. “ Revenge and 
reward are mine,” saith the Lord. 

Given these principles, it is easy to answer an argument 
which has an apparent value but is at bottom extremely super- 
ficial. It is the argument which, since Guyot’s time, has been 
repeated ad nauseam by our contemporaries to the effect that a 
sanction against evil only serves to double the evil done, while 


a sanction for good does away with whatsoever good there may 
be in an action. 


To the superficial observer it does appear that a sanction for 
evil can but double the evil under the pretext of curing it. 
There is a grain of truth in this statement, but the truth does 
not lie where the proponents of the argument place it. They 
would like us to believe that a sinful act is an evil and that the 
punishment must be super-imposed on this original evil, thus 
making two sins instead of one. ‘To argue thus would be like 
saying: Gangrene is an evil; the amputation of a limb infected 
by gangrene is also an evil; therefore, the amputation of a 
gangrenous limb is a double evil. But it is evident that in this 
argument the actual number of evils is confused with their 
summation, a process which chan, s altogether the kinds of 
evil under consideration. Two evils do exist in the case of 
moral evil; on the one hand, a sin, on the other, punishment 
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for sin. But they stand in such a relation to each other that 
from a synthesis of them good itself is produced, the good of 
the moral order. 

Sin is an evil; punishment abstractly considered is likewise 
an evil, but that sin should be subjected in this manner to a 
sanction, is a good, inasmuch as the sanction shows forth 
the order of nature over which justice presides. If it were 
otherwise sanction would be a universal evil, an evil of God 
Himself, if one may be permitted to use such a phrase. What 
I mean to say is that a sanction instead of being a relative 
would be an absolute evil. 

It is also contended that a sanction for good ends by cor- 
tupting even the good done. This statement can be understood 
as meaning that either on the part of the divine order the 
sanction corrupts the good done because it corrupts virtue by 
the very act of sanctioning it, or on the part of the moral 
agent who should act at all times from wholly distinterested 
motives and should therefore, under penalty of not being really 
ethical, refuse to accept or even to desire a sanction for his acts. 
The first alternative is but the expression of an outrageous 
paradox. To contend that it is sinful to do good for one who has 
acted virtuously, for the reason that the subsequent approval 
may alter the purity of his actions, is simply a gamble. If it 
were as true as it may be at the same time false that a moral 
agent should disregard all sanctions, it follows that it would be 
no less illogical to say, it is an evil to insist upon even this kind 
of sanction. For we can then truly say that the less a man 
desires any sanction, the more he shall merit by his acts. The 
soldier who fights out of a sense of pure patriotism merits a 
military decoration more than he whose aim in fighting, no 
matter how legitimate that aim may be, was solely to obtain a 
decoration. 

This, however, is only one and that a small side of the ques- 
tion. In this context it is important to appreciate that the 
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above argument disregards completely the fundamental nature 
of a moral sanction. It assumes that sanctions are hetero- 
geneous to virtue, for the reason that they are to be regarded 
as a species of disturbing element in the pursuit of good. We 
have demonstrated that there exists a perfect homogeneity 
between virtue and its sanction, which is nothing but the per- 
fection of virtue itself. One is but the natural and logical 
means to the attainment of the other. Virtue contains the idea 
of sanction in its very definition for virtue is, if it exists at all, 
the means we use to reach our end. It is very much like a 
father promising a reward to his son for progress in school. 
If the father said: “ Study and you shall receive a watch from 
me,” we can say that the father had given the son a wrong 
incentive to study. But if the father said: “Study in order 
that you may become some day a learned man,” it is easy to see 
that the latter sanction is quite different from the former. 
To attain learning is a natural and adequate reward for a 
student. Learning is the normal outcome of study, and it is 
essentially ethical that such a result should follow upon study. 
If, however, such a result does not follow, this is due to 
influences not moral, but physical and psychological. Good to 
the good: this is precisely what our thesis presupposes, an 
assumption which is based on the idea that reality, because of 
its creation by God, is moral and that, therefore, the good is not 
only the law but the principle of all things. Now, when we say, 
good to the good, we mean, of course, the truly good, the good 
which both defines morality and bestows upon it its proper 
object. Why should any one attempt to depreciate the value 
of this good? We assert again and again that sanctions are 
not something extrinsic to the moral order, something added to 
it like a chocolate frosting to a cake, or a whipping given to a 
bad child. Sanctions are the normal consequences of our 
actions. They must, therefore, be viewed not only in their 
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relation to our immediate environment, but in relation to their 
own total environment, which is divine. 

We may now say a word concerning the other aspect of the 
objection made. Why, we ask, should not one desire sanctions 
since they are included in the very reason for willing? The 
will is an appetite for the good. The good wil! is that which 
tends towards the highest good; such a definition exhausts its 
nature. The good is the end of man. Therefore, since the 
sanction sought by a moral agent is nothing but his own end, 
the reason for his virtuous acts, where is there any egotism 
involved in such a desire? Is it egotistic to will the end which 
we are in duty bound to strive for? The egotist acts out 
of a false conscience of self, unmindful of the Divine Self 
and all other selves bound to Him. But he who acts within 
the limits of the regimen of order acts for the good of the whole, 
including his own welfare. Should not the individual desire 
that which is the complement of all being? Can the individual 
make of himself an exception to universal law? Every indi- 
vidual is in command of his own destiny and welfare, but these 
are necessarily included in the welfare of others. The indi- 
vidual, however, must first of all seek his own happiness, since 
it has been committed to his care. 

According to the Christian tradition, sanction is a greater 
good than even virtue itself, inasmuch as sanction is the end of 
virtue. An ethics like that of Kant, which believes in a moral- 
ity without an object, may refuse to virtue the actual achieve- 
ment of a successful outcome, led to this conclusion by the 
theory that in morality not the being but the intent alone is of 
value. As a matter of fact, we do not put a value on the intent 
until after we have accepted the being, and because of our 
evaluation of being. Merely to act, in our eyes, has no mean- 
ing at all, except on condition that we are acting to achieve 
something. This something, the end of man, is first willed by 
us and then achieved, otherwise all our efforts would be in vain. 
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As in the absolute realm which God rules over, there can be no 
unsuccessful activity since all acts must attain His purposes, so 
likewise the end-result of our moral effort is precisely that 
sanction which we have been discussing. 

In conclusion, the very nature of the moral good as we have 
defined it, demands the existence of an adequate sanction. 
Certainly, that which we possess mentally as the so-called intent 
at the beginning of an act must ke realized when the act itself 
is completed. If the chief of our ethical desires is a well regu- 
lated will to happiness, the pursuit of an end in every way 
conformable to human nature, then the pursuit of that end 
which is so conformable to the nature of man must itself be 
conformable to the laws of nature. Happiness is precisely that 
result which we should discover as the terminus of every moral 
effort on our part, provided, of course, that we do not fail in 
observing all the conditions requisite to the attainment of such 
happiness. 

The conditions which depend upon us we are obliged to meet 
and to fulfill personally. As for the conditions which do 
not depend upon us, the Stoics claimed that they do not count, 
since happiness or sorrow flows only from those conditions over 
which man has control. But Aristotle, Plato, or a modern 
pagan finds himself incapable of accepting such a paradox, and 
therefore takes refuge in fatalism. The Christian has recourse 
to the idea of Providence, by bringing God into his theories of 
nature and of man. By reason of God that which appears not 
to depend upon us is found to depend upon us after all. The 
moral will becomes the rule of the universe, it fashions the 
universe according to its own ideals, it successfully achieves that 
which it desires, using both the universe and the self as means 
towards such an achievement. Certainly, this is a lofty con- 
ception of man. However, its fundamental optimism is but - 
faith in God and the philosophical acceptance of the Kingdom 
of God, which includes and sanctifies all things by making 
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moral that which appears at first sight something quite foreign 
to a moral order, and in the end by bringing to God all those 
beings which are travelling in His direction as likewise those, 
but by a different route, that of justice, which will to separate 
themselves from Him. 


A. D. 


Membre de VInstitut, Paris. 


A STUDY OF THE EMPIRICAL AND THE META- 
PHYSICAL PERSONALITY 


N a previous paper the writer * has attempted to demonstrate 
the philosophical necessity of postulating in every entity 
the differentiating principle of an immanent energy. The 
activities manifested in vital phenomena reveal that this prin- 
ciple corresponding to the Scholastic concept of forma substan- 
tialis and demanded by the data of modern science is intrin- 
sically different in living and in non-living things. Do the 
behavior reactions of the human personality likewise postulate 
a forma substantialis? Does an objective study of the empi- 
rical personality show the necessity of conceiving a metaphysical 
substrate (metaphysical personality) or, on the other hand, does 
the empirical personality admit of a purely mechanistic inter- 
pretation? To investigate this question is the purpose of the 
present paper. 

The empirical personality ? may be regarded as a composite 
reaction system integrated from two kinds of inherited and 
acquired factors: (1) anatomical and physiological mechanisms ; 
(2) all those driving forces, instinct, feeling, etc., that move one 
to action. Behaviorism reduces personality reactions to mechan- 
ical necessity in so far as the personality is likened to a machine. 
Just as an understanding of mechanics and a knowledge of the 
interlocking of the parts of the machine enable one to predict 
its behavior, so in like manner the behavior of the complex bio- 
logical machine which we call the human personality, according 
to the behavioristic doctrine, can be explained and even pre- 


1¢Mechanism and Vitalism,’ The Monist, XXXIV (1925), pp. 590-604. 

* At the outset of this discussion, in order to avoid philosophical assump- 
tions to which the behaviorist might take exception, the empirical per- 
sonality is considered an objective behavior reaction system. 
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dicted from a knowledge of the anatomical and physiological 


mechanisms of the organism. 
In a philosophical study of this nature it is necessary, there- 


fore, to test mechanical explanations of the personality by the 
data of the biological sciences. The simplest mode of proced- 
ure is to inquire whether these mechanical explanations are 
valid for the behavior of animals lower than man, since, if they 
do not hold in this case, a fortiori they are not adequate to 
explain the personality system. 

First to be considered are the hypotheses of certain biologists 
who attempt to over-simplify the mechanism of animal be- 
havior. They analyze the activities of the organism into simple 
units such as tropisms and the reflex. Loeb * reduces instincts 
to tropistic reactions ; the ‘ animal will’ and, in fact, all animal 
behavior he endeavors to explain in terms of tropisms, which 
in turn become, in the final analysis, physico-chemical reactions.® 
Although Watson ® who holds to the physico-chemical nature of 
the multiform response in the animal organism, warns against 
assuming that the mechanisms involved are exceedingly simple, 
he nevertheless admits that “ if tropism or reflex is the ultimate 
unit of analysis of behavior in the lower vertebrates, it serves 
the same purpose in the higher organisms, including man. No 
new principle is needed in passing from the unicellular organ- 
isms to man. As we pass from the responses of the simpler 
organisms to the more complex ones of the higher animals we 
find (1) a greater number of units, and (2) more complex 
forms of combinations of these movements.” 


8 Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist (Phila- 


delphia, 1919), pp. 392-420. 
‘Forced Movements, Tropisms, and Animal Conduct (Philadelphia, 


1918), pp. 156-172. 
5 Loeb, J., The Organism as a Whole From a Physico-Chemical View- 


point (New York, 1916). 
* Behavior: an Introduction to Comparative Psychology (New York, 
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‘ Tropism’ designates the reaction of an organism as a whole 
to a stimulus. Thus an animal that moves toward a light is 
said to be positively heliotropic, while one that moves away from 
it is negatively heliotropic. Since the reaction may be called 
forth by stimuli of various kinds, we have galvanotropism, 
chemotropism, rheotropism, stereotropism, etc. according to the 
nature of the stimulus. The activities of the higher animals 
in Loeb’s schema are nothing more nor less than tropisms. 
These he explains as mechanical responses to stimuli, effected 
by chemical reactions which the stimuli activate in the nerves, 
brain and muscles. 

Various observations of animal behavior show the inadequacy 
of Loeb’s tropistic theory. The classic studies of Jennings” 
on the lower organisms show that we find little in the behavior 
of even the unicellular organisms that can be interpreted in 
accordance with the theory. The same is true of the higher 
animals. This has been experimentally demonstrated by von 
Hess ® on the lower crabs, Erhard® on the flat-worms, and 
Robaud ?° on the spider, cricket and butterfly. Such a simple 
mechanical explanation of behavior must therefore be sum- 
marily dismissed in a study of the human personality. 

_ Is reflex action the analytical unit of the behavior reaction 
system? Again we need only refer to the studies on the 
behavior of lower animals. Sherrington’s well-known re- 
searches 11 reveal a remarkable nicety of adjustment and inte- 
gration in muscular response effected by sensory stimuli through 
reflex arcs, yet this investigator 1? acknowledges the inadequacy 


™ Behavior of the Lower Organisms (New York, 1915). 

®*Untersuchungen ueber Lichtsinn mariner Woermer u Krebse,’ Arch. 
f. die ges. Physiol., CLV (1914), pp. 421-435. 

°*Kritik von J. Loeb’s Tropismenlehre auf Grund fremder und eigener 
Versuche,’ Zool. Jahrb. Abt. f. allg. Zool., XXXIX (1922), pp. 1-64. 

*°*Les Tropismes,’ Revue Scient., LX (1922), pp. 146-153. 

" Integrative Action of the Nervous System (London, 1920). 

Sherrington, C. S., ‘Some Aspects of Animal Mechanism,’ Mental 
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of the reflex action principle as a satisfactory explanation of 
animal behavicr. An analysis of instinctive action shows that 
it is not a mere complex of compounded reflexes. The studies 
of Wasmann '* may be cited as one instance to prove that 
instinctive behavior is not stereotyped but may be plastic and 
therefore that instinct is not a pure nervous mechanism, but 
involves a psychic factor. Thus ants in constructing their nests 
are not limited to certain building materials and furthermore 
they modify their construction in accordance with environmental 
conditions. They are enabled therefore “by new sense per- 
ceptions and experiences to adapt their wonted mode of action 
to the requirements of circumstances.” 

The unitary character of instinctive action argues against the 
concept of its mechanical nature. McDougall,’* analyzing the 
instinctive behavior of insects, aptly observes that if each mus- 
cular element of contraction involved in the animal’s activity 
corresponds to or is evoked by a sensory stimulus in the environ- 
ment, then we would have a mechanical explanation of the 
action. 
But each step of the behavior of the insect is more than such a 
complex of reflexes; it is a total complex reaction to a total complex 
sense-impression, and there is no point-to-point correspondence between 
the elements into which we analyze the reaction and those into which 
we analyze the impression. The total reaction, although complex, is 
unitary, while the sense impression is a manifold of stimuli affecting 
a manifold of sensory nerves. Somehow the manifold of discrete im- 
pressions (say of light-rays each affecting one of many of the facets 
and end-organs that make up the compound eye of the insect) has been 
combined or synthesized to produce a complex unitary effect, of which 
each element is an organic and essential part of the whole, and depends 
not upon any one of the elements of complex impression, but upon 
all of them. 


38 Comparative Studies in the Psychology of Ants and of Higher Ani- 
mals (Trans. from the German, St. Louis, 1905). 
14 Body and Mind (London, 1918), p. 263. 
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Several outstanding differences between reflex action and 
animal behavior, as pointed out by McDougall,’° show that 
behavior is not merely a series of compounded reflexes. The 
reflex lacks both the spontaneity and persistence that is found 
in behavior. Many actions in animal behavior indicate the 
presence of an internal (psychic) factor, notwithstanding the 
contention of the behaviorists that there is a physical stimulus 
which elicits the action although we are unable to detect the 
stimulus. The non-fixedness of the muscular movements in 
animal behavior that are well adapted for the execution of an 
action, as contrasted with the stereotyped movements of reflex 
action, indicates a purposiveness that cannot be explained on a 
purely physical basis. The seeking after a definite end, the 
adoption of the means and often enough the adaptation of the 
means in animal behavior cannot be interpreted solely in terms 
of reflexes. If this is true of the behavior of lower animals, 
a fortiori the human personality cannot be regarded as a mere 
system of reflex arcs. _ 

The doctrine of cerebral localization which has been generally 
accepted in physiological and psychological literature since the 
experiments of Fritsch and Hitzig (1870), implicitly carries 
with it, some believe, an argument in favor of a mechanical 
interpretation of the personality. It is unnecessary to test the 
validity of the argument for the research of the past decade 
makes it imperative to reconstruct the earlier ideas of cerebral 
localization. We need refer only to the volume by von Mona- 
kow which presents a thorough review of the literature as well 
as an account of the author’s *® own studies. The restitution 
of function which frequently occurs after a cerebral lesion, even 
where the lesion is of a permanent character, shows that we are 
unable in the present state of our knowledge to assign definite 
psychic functions to circumscribed cortical areas. A simple 


*® Outline of Psychology (New York, 1923), p. 53. 
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correspondence therefore cannot be assumed between psychic 
activities and definite nerve paths or neural connections. The 
occipital lobe, and in particular the calcarine fissure, was for- 
merly accepted without question as the center of visual percep- 
tion and sensation; ** the temporal lobes as the seat of the 
higher thought processes.*® Cases however are described by von 
Monakow of extensive lesions in the occipital lobe without loss 
of visual images or visual memories. Localization in the sense 
of a strict anatomical division into a perception area (calcarine 
region) and a visual memory field (lateral occipital gyrus) can- 
not be admitted in the face of clinico-pathological observation. 
Destruction of almost the entire frontal lobe without any marked 
intellectual defect is also recorded. Such cases as these indi- 
cate that even after destruction of cells and fibers the mental 
functions which were supposed to be connected with the activity 
of the cells and fibers may still persist. Philosophical specula- 
tion on cerebral localization of psychic function in personality 
problems must therefore await further data of scientitic 
research. 

The recent development of endocrinology has led some writers 
to express enthusiastic hopes and exaggerated claims for a 
mechanistic interpretation of the personality through the giands 
of internal secretion. A brief mention is therefore necessary 
of the evidence bearing on our problem. Although one must 
admit that exact knowledge on this subject is extremely limited, 
there seems to be well-established an intimate relationship 
between the mental life (the personality) and the so-called 
ductless glands. The work of Cannon ?® and others indicates 
that emotional states induce a hyper-functioning of the adrenals, 
the secretion of which poured into the blood stream produces 


17 McDougall, Wm., Body and Mind (London, 1918), p. 102. 

** Bianchi, L., The Mechanism of the Brain and the Function of the 
Frontal Lobes (Trans. by MacDonald, Edinburgh, 1922). 

1? Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, and Rage (London and New York, 
1915). 
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those physiological conditions which are the accompaniments of 
emotional states. Even though one should reject the Lange- 
James theory of the emotions, one may readily believe that emo- 
tional states are intensified by the physiological reactions to 
adrenalin. No great stretch of imagination therefore is re- 
quired to associate the high emotivity that is characteristic of 
certain personalities with a hyperactivity of the adrenals. 

Little is known of the function of the thymus. The experi- 
ments of Klose and Vogt *° in which they removed the thymus 
in puppies suggests that a dysfunctioning of this gland affects 
the development of intelligence and spontaneity in behavior. 

The bearing of the pituitary on the personality likewise has 
not been clearly established. An interesting study of person- 
ality transformation with pituitary disorder is reported by 
MecNeill.2?_ In a patient suffering with dystrophia adiposo- 
genitalis, a condition associated with hyper-functioning of the 
pituitary, a number of marked changes in the personality 
occurred with the onset and progress of the disease. Among 
other traits that appeared with the disease were talkativeness, 
conceitedness, a tendency to talk of self, a tendency to talk of 
his intimate affairs, boldness and forwardness. The patient 
manifested a “loss of the power to perceive delicate relations 
of which the normal man is usually aware, and to take into 
consideration the possibility of more or less remote conse- 
quences.” 

Dysfunctioning of the thyroid gland has unquestionable 
effects on the personality. Destruction of this gland is fol- 
lowed by marked symptoms. There is sluggishness in the asso- 
ciation of ideas and it is difficult to obtain and fix the attention ; 
the patient becomes amnesic, assumes an attitude of permanent 
indifference and manifests a loss of will-power. These psychic 


#9 Klinik und Biologie der Thymusdruse,’ Beitrige zur Klin. Chirurgie, 
LXIX (1910), pp. 1-198. 

Peculiar Transformation Due Encephalitis Lethargica,’ Amer. 
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disorders soon disappear upon administering the active prin- 
ciple of the thyroid gland. On the other hand a hyper-function- 
ing of the thyroid results in a state of restlessness. A person 
with this disorder becomes easily startled, excited or angered; 
he is quickly brought to tears and suffers with anxiety and 
sleeplessness. 

An intimate relationship therefore between the glands of 
internal secretion and the personality (or personality disorders) 
seems to be indisputable. But does this fact warrant the 
assumption that the personality can be explained as a complex 
system of chemical reactions? To the present writer it only 
proves a dependence of normal psychological processes on the 
functional integrity of physiological mechanisms. The student 
of physical science generally manifests a tendency towards an 
over-simplification of the complexity of mental life. It is arbi- 
trary to refuse to recognize in the normal personality system 
such factors as ideals, sentiments, wishes, forebodings, aspira- 
tions, purposes and organized systems of thought. Personality 
implies in fact the integration of all these into a functioning 
whole. To attribute their causation to the secretions of the 
ductless glands is to confuse causality with the requisite con- 
ditions of causality. This is an error of logic frequently found 
in the reasoning of mechanistic philosophy. 

In a later discussion a possible explanation will be suggested 
for the changes in personality that are produced by physio- 
logical variations. It has been shown ?? that certain chemical 
substances among which are the active principle of the thyroid 
and the adrenal glands ** have a differential effect on water 
absorption by various portions of brain protoplasm. If we 


*? Haldi, J. A. and John W. Rauth, ‘ Differential Water Absorption by 
Central Nervous System Tissue,’ Amer. Journ. Phys., LXXV, 2 (1926), 
pp. 294-296. 

** Haldi, J. A., Sister Julitta Larkin and Pauline Wright, ‘The Effect 
of Suprarenin and Thyroxin on Water Absorption by Brain Tissue,’ Amer. 
Journ. Phys., LXXVIII, 1 (1926), pp. 74-80. 
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assume a cerebral correlate of mental processes, we can see how 
the personality might be affected by chemical changes in the 
blood stream. This, however, pertains to the problem of the 
physico-chemical basis of the personality and need not be devel- 
oped in the present discussion. 

Research in the biological sciences has therefore failed to 
offer a satisfactory explanation of the reaction system which 
we designate as the personality. The problem must look to the 
philosopher, not to the scientist, for its solution. 

In order to reach an understanding of the nature of the per- 
sonality system, it is not necessary to study its reactions in 
detail but will suffice to consider its general characteristics. 
Foremost among these is its unitary character which is evi- 
denced both in behavior and consciousness. The dispassionate 
student must admit that his consciousness is not of isolated 
sensations, perceptions, etc. but of experiences that are organ- 
ized in relation to one another and to the knowing subject. 
Even though we accede to the demands of the behaviorist and 
disregard the testimony of consciousness, an unbiased objective 
study of behavior forces one to acknowledge that here also we 
find a unity of plan and action in response to manifold stimuli. 
Personality phenomena cannot be explained on the stimulus- 
response principle as mechanical reactions of the organism to 
physical stimuli. It is puerile to insist that our inability to 
explain the complexity of behavior on this principle is due to 
our inadequate knowledge of anatomy, physiology, physics, and 
chemistry, for how can the blind forces of nature effect a co- 
ordinated, meaningful and purposive series of reactions? What 
a striking contrast between a man rowing a boat and an empty 
boat thrown about on the waves! Psychic experiences are 
clearly integrated and held in a co-ordinated system which we 
assume to be of a psycho-physiological nature. Co-ordination 
and integration and their maintenance postulate an activity, an 
energy. The purposiveness manifested in personality reac- 
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tions indicates that this energy is directive as well as integrative 
in character. This dynamic entity we designate the psyche. 

It is evident that the immanent integrative and directive 
energy which co-ordinates psychical experiences is present in 
animal behavior as well as in the reaction system of the human 
personality. This may be deduced from the studies of Was- 
mann on instinct to which reference has already been made. 
It is shown in the fact that “ animals are enabled by new sense 
perceptions and experiences to adapt their wonted mode of 
action to the requirements of circumstances” (op. cit., p. 130). 

Does the human personality differ from the animal behavior 
system only in a quantitative way by reason of greater com- 
plexity in its reactions or is there also a qualitative difference ? 
Is there, in other words, an essential difference in the nature 
of the immanent energy (the psyche) of the lower animals and 
that of the human personality ? 

To answer this question we must apply the philosophical 
principle that activity is determined by the nature of the agent. 
It has been experimentally demonstrated ** that the human 
psyche possesses the power of abstraction. Since we cannot 
appeal to introspective reports of the lower animals to determine 
whether their psyche is capable of abstraction, we must draw 
our conclusions on that point from objective studies of their 
behavior as contrasted with that of man. Direction of behavior 
based on an understanding of supra-sensory relations indicates 
the functioning of the psychic factor of abstraction. In human 
behavior the abstracting power is exercised in its perfection in 
such institutions of society as law-making bodies and courts of 
justice. Animal behavior, on the other hand, exhibits no per- 
ception of relations that transcends supra-sensory data. The 
careful studies of Wasmann on ants show that in these animals, 
though they exhibit highly developed forms of social life, 


24 Moore, T. V., ‘The Process of Abstraction. An Experimental Study,’ 
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there is no need of assuming a higher principle than that of 
instinct. Other types of animal behavior which at first sight 
seem to imply the intelligence of a human mind, such as the 
beetle’s construction of its nest on mathematical principles, can 
likewise be explained in terms of instinct. Similarly the ap- 
parent ‘ intelligence’ manifested by trained animals suggests 
at times the activity of an abstracting faculty, but closer analysis 
fails to reveal a mental capacity akin to that of the abstracting 
power which functions in human social relations. An animal 
(ape or dog) can be taught to carry a coin to the newsstand and 
bring home the Sunday paper, but can anyone conceive of the 
dog when hungry offering the coin at the grocery store for food ? 
The highly intelligent German police dog can be trained through 
sensory relations to pursue a criminal, but who would think for 
a moment of attempting to teach the dog to distinguish between 
right and wrong? 

The capacity for remembering abstract relations is indicative 
of the nature of the human psyche. Memory referred to habit 
retention admits of a consistent hypothesis formulated on a 
physiological basis. It is not unreasonable to conceive of the 
formation and retention of habits as the establishment or modi- 
fication of neural mechanisms. But it is impossible to main- 
tain with any semblance of reason that memories of abstract 
relations can be explained as synaptic connections or modifica- 
tion in the cell-body of the neuron. The truth of this becomes 
more evident upon consideration of the metabolism that occurs 
in the brain. Although the extent of the brain’s metabolism 
cannot at present be accurately determined by physiologicai 
research, the large supply of blood to the brain indicates that 
the metabolism of the cerebral cells is a rapid one. This 
assumption finds support in the experimental studies of 
Parker 2° who has confirmed the findings of Tashiro 7° that 


> Journ. Gen. Phys. (1925), VII, pp. 641-669, pp. 671-679; VIII, pp. 
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carbon dioxide is given off by an activated nerve. Parker also 
found that carbon dioxide is produced even in a resting nerve. 

Consideration of the physiology of the brain cells with a 
mental picture of their metabolic processes and the constant 
water exchange that must be going on between blood stream 
and brain cells, reduces “ mental traces ” to a mere word. Even 
when one attempts to explain the conservation of sensory data 
as modifications effected in the protoplasm of the brain cells, 
he is confronted with many difficulties, but when he ascribes 
the conservation of abstract ideas to “ memory,” or, more prop- 
erly, “ cerebral traces,” he is allowing his fancy to wander too 
far from physiological reality. 

Since the process of abstraction and the capacity of con- 
serving abstractions admit of no physiological explanation, we 
are obliged to postulate a principle that is supra-sensory in 
character. More exactly it should be regarded not as a prin- 
ciple in itself but as a faculty or capacity of that principle 
which integrates and co-ordinates sensory, perceptual, and con- 
ceptual experiences. A study of behavior reactions shows that the 
integrative and directive energy of the human psyche co-ordi- 
nates the data of abstraction with sensory experience. An 
essential (i. e. qualitative) difference therefore obtains between 
the animal and the human psyche, for the former does not have 
the power of abstraction and consequently has no capacity for 
conserving memories of abstractions. 

Conservation of abstractions might plausibly be regarded as 
a modification of the psyche itself. That the psyche can be 
modified im se without a cerebral correlate appears to follow 
from studies in abnormal psychology. Disregarding the so- 
ealled functional disorders which according to some psychia- 
trists have no organic basis, it has been shown that one’s mental 
disposition, his outlook on life and his reactions to situations 
in life are affected, if not determined, by unconscious mental 
complexes, experiences of the past which have been apparently 
forgotten but nevertheless persist and function in the uncon- 
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scious mind. That in such an instance there is a modification 
of the psyche itself with no organic basis is evidenced by the 
fact that nothing more nor less than an insight into the complex — 
clears up the mental disorder which it has caused and reduces 
to nil the driving force of the complex.?" The extensive studies 
of Prince ** seem to support the view that the psyche itself is 
modified by mental experiences. Systems of complexes and 
mental processes are organized, among other ways, by educa- 
tional suggestion or the artificial means of hypnosis, and one’s 
views and conduct are shaped in accordance with these organized 
systems. 

One further question remains to the present discussion. If 
the personality is constituted of an organism and a psychic 
element, the latter corresponding to the substantial form in 
Scholastic philosophy, is there one form which controls all the 
vital processes as well as mental activities, or is there in each 
personality a multitude of forms? It is well known to students 
of physiology that the cell is the anatomical and physiological 
unit of the organism and that portions of tissue can be removed 
from the organism and with proper care preserved for a con- 
siderable time. In some of the lower animals even the heart 
ean be taken out of the body and if immersed in certain solu- 
tions, continues to beat over a period of months or even of years. 
Data of this nature have been taken to indicate that each cell 
has a form of its own (the form which is often identified with 
immanent energy) ; each organ has its specific form, and the 
organism as such a substantial form which is the psyche. If 
this schema be correct, the human personality is constituted of a 
hierarchy of substantial forms, the lower ones subordinate to 
the highest which is the psyche properly so called, or the meta- 
physical substrate of the human personality. 


The Catholic University of America. J. Atsert Hato. 


*7 Cf. Healy, William, The Individual Delinquent (Boston, 1920). 
°° The Unconscious (New York, 1921). 
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THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


HE Sixth International Congress of Philosophy held at Harvard 

University, September 13-17, 1926, was without question one of 
the greatest gatherings of the intellectual elite that has ever taken place 
on this Continent. About six hundred delegates and visitors were in 
attendance, representing the principal countries of the world, the great 
universities, and nearly all learned societies devoted to the study of 
philosophy. Several prominent European thinkers, many with inter- 
national reputations, lent luster to the Congress by their presence and 
addresses. Out of the discussions of the numberless topics which were 
brought up for consideration arose a conviction, which was as general 
as it is sound, that philosophy is still the ‘ scientia scientiarum,’ that 
in spite of all the obloquy poured out against this discipline by the 
scientists, philosophy has not yet surrendered her primacy as the best 
product of human thought and as the brilliant guiding star for human 
achievement both in the present and for the future. 

The general impression of the Congress which was brought away by 
many of the delegates, was that of a great confused mass without head 
or articulation, without order or reason. On first thought it appeared 
impossible to disentangle from the babel of voices and of conflicting 
opinions a clear line of unified thought, a golden thread of agreement 
on a great fundamental doctrine which, if all its implications had been 
grasped and its profundities plumbed, might have developed into an 
acceptable system of truth. The confusion, however, was more appar- 
ent than real. One thought of a huge boiler shop, out of the noise, 
bustle, and seeming disorder of which there issues at the end of the 
day’s work a perfect piece of machinery. 

I do not mean to assert that there existed anything like positive 
agreement on any topic among the assembled philosophers, or even 
that the Congress is likely to produce in the future, as a result of its 
discussions, a type of thinking which can be accepted by the majority 
of philosophers. Neither a rounded philosophical system nor unanimity 
of philosophical thinking issues from the melting-pot of congresses of 
philosophy. But I do mean to assert that the implied principles, the 
tacit assumptions, the accepted postulates which seemed to underlie 
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and to govern most of the thinking of the Sixth International Congress 
point unmistakably to a state of agreement on fundamentals which has 
no parallel in the history of philosophy since the days of Kant. There 
are systems of thought, if the Congress is a sure indication of the 
direction of philosophical thinking, which are dead as far as our con- 
temporaries are concerned, and among the dead systems materialism 
is to be listed first of all. Other systems are able to hold, though with 
difficulty, the loyalty of a scattered few, as for example, pragmatism. 
Realism was at all times in the saddle, with idealism showing a renewed 
vigor and a far-reaching influence which could not but be a great 
surprise to many, at least, of the American group. There were not 
lacking signs that a revolt against realism is in preparation; that a 
‘Back to Kant’ movement is in the making. And its success is more 
or less assured unless realists get down to work immediately and make 
more explicit and acceptable the metaphysical ideas which underlie 
their system, a difficult though not insuperable task. 

Idealism seemed to play a much more important réle in the delibera- 
tions of the Fifth International Congress held at Naples in 1924 than 
it did at the Harvard Congress. Perhaps this was due to two causes: 
one, that the second centenary of Kant’s birth was celebrated during | 
the Naples Congress, an occasion which naturally drew a great deal of 
attention to idealistic teachings; the other, that idealism exercises more 
influence over Italian philosophy than it does over that of any other 
country today, even of Germany. Whatever may have been the ex- 
planation of the fact, one thing is certain, not only was less time devoted 
to idealism by the Harvard Congress, the influence of idealism on the 
thinkers present showed a marked decrease over a period of only two 
years since the last International Congress. 

One of the most encouraging sides of the Congress was the attention 
paid to evolution and the searching analyses which were made of its 
many philosophical implications. Certain it is that present-day philos- 
ophers are not frightened by the bugaboo of science, by its worship of 
empirical fact and of mathematical formula. Nor are they willing to 
turn over the control of their own fields of investigation to the bio- 
logists. The metaphysical conclusions which have been drawn from the 
older types of evolution are now quite universally discarded. That 
evolution necessarily implies a crudely materialistic and mechanistic 
universe is so foreign to our present-day attitude that it is difficult to 
diseuss the theories of Huxley, Spencer, and their followers with any- 
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thing but mild contempt. The sharp attack which was made by 
Professor Erich Becher of Munich on the Darwinian justification of 
war was an indication of how far men’s minds have traveled as regards 
evolutionary theory since the end and, perhaps, because of the War. 
The older naturalistic views are now looked upon as pure abstractions, 
theories determined by the wishes of scientists and not by facts. Real 
evolution, as Professor Edwin A. Burtt pointed out, is a process of the 
present and remains within the present, while advancing into both the 
past and the future. 

It was inevitable that a great deal of attention should have been 
devoted to the theory of emergent evolution. There seemed to be, 
among the speakers, more or less agreement on the meaning to be 
given to ‘emergence,’ though it was no less evident that the theory 
itself has not succeeded in rallying to its side anything like unanimous 
support. The emergence theory, despite the fact that in clarity, defi- 
niteness, expositional value, and comprehensiveness it appears to be the 
best theory yet advanced, still remains on many fundamental facts and 
in its metaphysical implications almost as obscure as the countless other 
theories which have been put forward since the days of Darwin to 
explain the life process. 

Professor Lovejoy is convinced of the fact of emergence and cited 
examples of four types with particular emphasis on “ the emergence of 
psychical events and psychical objects as functions of special and late- 
evolved integrations of matter and energy.” The present writer is not 
at all sure either of the facts or the logie exhibited by the paper of 
Professor Lovejoy. In particular, he feels that in repudiating tele- 
ology, the existence of a nisus, and of values in as far as the time- 
process of evolution is concerned, while all this may be regarded as 
strengthening the naturalistic basis of evolution, yet it cannot but be 
looked at askance by those who feel themselves obligated to respect 
metaphysical entities and to stand for the metaphysical approach. 
Driesch contended, and rightly, that the emergent evolution of Morgan 
is all too simple an explanation of facts whose complexity has never 
been fully appreciated. To view the cosmological process as one great 
emergent evolution possesses a certain sublimity; such a view cannot 
be harmonized with facts, at least in the inorganic world. Modern 
investigation proves that the science of the inorganic world has become 
unitarian, a conclusion which effectively deals the death blow to such 
all-embracing explanations as are advanced by the Morgan school. For 
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Professor Driesch himself, there exist in the organic world two alter- 
native explanations of evolution, neither of which can be proved on the 
basis of present evidence. Unless we are willing to assume the exist- 
ence of a super-entelechy, evolution becomes an undetermined process, 
about which it is impossible to predict anything at all with scientific 
accuracy. In the strict sense of the word, therefore, “emergent evo- 
lution is a matter of belief.” Professor Driesch brought under dis- 
cussion in this context the problem of freedom, both human and cosmo- 
logical. He held out hopes of a satisfactory solution of this problem 
in the near future. 

Professor Carr read a vigorous defense of creative as against 
emergent evolution, and from the metaphysical point of view pre- 
sented a much stronger ease for the position of Bergson than his oppo- 
nents did for that of Morgan. His conclusion that “life and mind 
intervene actively and independently of their material conditions and 
of the means they employ, that life is not an emergent quality of the 
unstable carbon molecule, that neither in life nor in mind is there any 
analogy to the new qualities which continuously emerge with new chem- 
ical combinations,” is one which, from our point of view at least, in 
every discussion of the evolution question must be made the starting 
point qf metaphysical theorizing if we are not to render nugatory the 
best intentioned efforts of the philosopher to find a solution for this 
vexing question. 

The General Session which heard discussions of the réle of philos- 
ophy in the history of civilization was one of the most fruitful of 
the whole Congress. The brilliant paper of Professor Gilson is printed 
in full in this issue of the New Scholasticism. Both its spirit and logic 
are superb. While one or two statements made by Gilson, as, for 
example, that the idea of substance is the same in the systems of 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, and Spinoza, are not historically exact, 
his conclusions are stimulating and represent a correct reading as well 
as a truly synoptic view of the influence of philosophical thought on 
the course of civilization. Professor Dewey, in discussing the same 
question, concluded from the fact that philosophy belongs to the realm 
of values, that it is creative and additive, and that it is reconstructive 
not merely a searcher of new facts, that the type of philosophy which 
a given age produces is one of the best tests of the force and genuine- 
ness of that civilization. With reference to American civilization, its 
relatively low status is due to the fact that we possess so little original 
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philosophical thinking. “ Until this deficiency is remedied, our arts 
and sciences, especially psychological and sociological, in spite of an 
enormous display of energy, will remain relatively random, superficial 
and uninfluential. The greatest need of our national culture is an 
awakening of courageous faith in the value of speculative imagination, 
provided it is supplied with an adequate body of experience.” 

To pass from the practical unanimity of opinion which existed on 
the place of philosophy in the progress of civilization to the utter con- 
fusion which reigned among the moral philosophers resembled nothing 
less than going from a sane world into bedlam. Whether the low 
status of present-day ethics is due to the low status of present-day 
metaphysies, or, vice versa, it would be difficult to say. Certain it is 
that contemporary ethics has about reached a condition where it is in 
imminent danger of being forever expelled from association with the 
other branches of philosophy. All the writers, with the exception of 
Professor John A. Ryan, were in practical agreement that there is no 
objective basis for ethics. Lévy-Bruhl, true to his positivist ancestry 
and to his professional commitments, represented the official ethics of 
the French Republic (I can imagine nothing more superficial from a 
philosophical point of view than the so-called ‘lay ethics’) by con- 
tending that in the elaboration of moral judgments the comparative 
method might be employed with success. The use of this method would 
help us in determining what men agree upon and what they disagree 
upon, et voila tout! 

In the discussion of the problems of mind, the paper of Professor 
Hocking of Harvard on “ Mind and Near-Mind” revealed a vigorous 
tackling of a problem concerning which modern philosophy has uttered 
some strange and bizarre views. The behaviorists and neo-realists have 
discovered various substitutes for mind, ‘near-minds,” but mind as 
psychology and philosophy reveal it to us in all its richness is none of 
these things. “No system of neutral entities however related is iden- 
tical with mind, nor any impersonal process devoid of act, such as 
Bosanquet accepted. These conceptions lack depth; they are mural 
images of mind, decorative but lifeless substitutes,” was the conclusion 
of Professor Hocking. 

Of greatest interest to Scholastic thinkers is the position which was 
taken on the problem of essence and subsistence by Professor Moritz 
Geiger of Gottingen, a prominent member of the phenomenological 
school. Not only does Professor Geiger represent the turning towards 
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metaphysics which is so noteworthy a trend of contemporary German 
thinking, but he also accepts in the field of epistemology the principles 
of Aristotle. Professor Geiger rejects the naturalistic attitude because it 
leads, as he says, to nominalism. The phenomenological school looks 
upon “subsistent beings as a projection of mind and essence as an 
outcome of the idealizing faculty of the mind ”; it is, therefore, a type 
of conceptualism if it consistently follows to their logical conclusions 
the principles it accepts. However, the phenomenological school, as- 
suming as it does that the laws of nature are real, must conclude at 
the same time to the reality of essence in things. The result is an 
antinomy, the same antinomy which puzzled Aristotle and gave rise to 
the Universals controversy in the Middle Ages. The antinomy can be 
resolved, not however by any analysis of fact, but only by metaphysics. 

If space permitted it would be interesting to report the discussions 
which took place on such subjects as mysticism, aesthetics, the philoso- 
phy of law, continuity and discontinuity in the sciences, and on time. 
The views of Professor Whitehead on the latter topic seemed to intrigue 
the imagination of many of the Congressists, due perhaps as much to 
the quaintness of his language as to the originality of his conceptions. 
Such phrases as ‘supersession,’ ‘prehension,’ ‘ objective immorality,’ 
‘epochal occasions’ fell on the ears of his bewildered hearers with all 
the force of a dynamite explosion. It is more or less of a question 
whether they departed with any clearer ideas of what Time really is 
than they possessed when they entered the hall. 

To the present reviewer the place given to Scholastic philosophy by 
the Harvard Congress was not only not comparable to that accorded 
to this important contemporary current of thought by the Naples Con- 
gress; it represented an attitude towards Scholasticism as a philosophy 
which is to the defenders of that system a bit irritating, to put it 
mildly. There was an extraneous reason perhaps why the Naples 
Congress gave so much attention to Thomism since the six hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of St. Thomas was celebrated 
during its sessions. Over and above that, the New Scholasticism was 
admitted to the different sections of the Fifth Congress on an equal 
plane with other modern systems and its contributions to contemporary 
philosophy were listened to and discussed with sympathy and appre- 
ciation. At Harvard, however, the New Scholasticism was shunted to 
the section “ History of Philosophy” on the assumption, I venture to 
think, that it represents a mere recrudescence of mediaeval thought in 
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modern times. Such an attitude is hardly less ridiculous than it is 
unjust. The New Scholasticism, as every Continental thinker knows 
full well, and appreciates, is not a mere rewording of an ancient system, 
a mummy dressed up in modern clothes. On the contrary, it is a virile 
expression of the best which Western civilization has inherited from 
the past, clarified and ordered by a complete acceptance of the sound 
scientific and philosophical achievements of the present. If such is the 
truth, to bury the New Scholasticism amid discussions of mediaeval 
Jewish, Arabic, and Turkish philosophies is to exhibit not only a sur- 
prising lack of acquaintance with one of the leading tendencies in con- 
temporary philosophy, but unjustifiably to condemn contemporary 
philosophy itself to the loss of the penetrating and profound critique 
which a conscious Neo-Scholasticism is capable of bringing to the 
discussion of the problems of metaphysics. 
J. H. R. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. An International 
Symposium. Edited and Augmented by Joun S. Zyspura. With 
an Introduction by the Very Reverend John Cavanaugh, President 
Emeritus of Notre Dame University. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1926. Pp. xviii +543. 


Somebody, an authority on such matters, has pronounced this book 
“ epoch-making.” Whether or not we regard the epithet as platitu- 
dinous, not to say hyperbolic, we may as well refrain from endorsing it 
simply on the ground that the species which it designates, is extinct. 
‘Peace to its ashes! And yet in the present case the term shows enough 
verisimilitude to justify using it in the potential mood. Let us say 
then that the book may and should become “ epoch-making,” the con- 
dition of the actualization being that those whom it addresses realize 
its purpose and its efficacy. Whom then does it address? What is 
its aim? How is it to attain its end? To give answers to these queries 
is the object of the present notice. 

The book appeals to two large groups of philosophers—Neo-Scho- 
lasties and non-Scholasties. The former is a fairly homogeneous class. 
The latter is positively heterogeneous, embracing as it does, varieties 
of speculation as wide apart as crass materialism at one extreme and 
high-soaring idealism at the other—to say nothing of the countless 
intermediate shades of opinion. Nevertheless, the class may be said 
to be negatively unified, tha’ is, by its attitude towards Scholasticism, 
old and new. It is either apathetically non-Scholastic or aggressively 
anti-Scholastic. It is the aim of the book at hand to bring these two 
widely separated groups into a better mutual understanding, and, if 
possible, reciprocal co-operation. That the two have for five centuries 
held aloof from and been more or less hostile to each other is generally 
recognized and, at least, on the Scholastic side, deplored. They are 
like two bands of workers delving for gold on the opposite banks of 
an unbridged river. They have or have had until very recently little 
concern about each other. Though here again the indifference appears 
to be mainly one-sided. The non-Scholastie on the whole either knows 
nothing at all or very little about Scholasticism. That system has 
simply no place in his thoughts or if it has, the attention it elicits 
is inadequate to beget active interest or study. Scholasticism is a 
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name for an attitude towards philosophical problems—mostly those 
relating to universals and to religion—that occupied the mediaeval mind 
and was based almost exclusively on ecclesiastical authority. Its 
adherents wielded no independent judgment. They taught an official 
philosophy which cared for little else than co-ordinating its speculations 
with the dogmas of the Roman Church. The system was, once and for 
all, so far as modern thinkers are concerned, set aside when the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation introduced a wholly different Weltan- 
schauung, substituting for the mediaeval theo-centric the modern nature 
and homo-centric point of view. From that time onwards Scholasti- 
cism retired into the monasteries where it slumbered until Leo XIII 
awakened it, bidding it come forth and enter first the seminary class- 
rooms and then manifest itself in the outside domains of philosophy. 
This pontifical mandate the Neo-Scholastics have for the last half 
century been actively obeying. Though interested in modern problems 
and though it has assimilated many of the discoveries and theories of 
_ the natural sciences—mindful here again of Leo’s behest vetera novis 
augere—nevertheless Neo-Scholasticisra has succeeded in evoking from 
non-Scholasties but slight recognition even of its existence, not to say 
its attainments or methods. Why is this? That the reason lies almost 
wholly on the opposite side of the stream admits of little doubt. On the 
other hand, however, that the Scholastics have some and considerable 
reasons to blame themselves for much of the apathy and disregard on 
the part of their separated brethren is no less unquestionable. They 
have as a fact held aloof. They have not cared to join non-Scholastic 
associations of philosophy or contribute to their reviews. Neither have 
they succeeded in expressing their own philosophy in readable and 
attractive English. The Anglicized Latin in which some of the text- 
books are written is barbarous enough to repel anyone not prepossessed 
in favor of their contents. Now it is just here that Dr. Zypura’s work 
enters the field. His aim is first to get at the real reasons of the above- 
mentioned separation and then to ascertain whether there be any signs 
and hopes of a better mutual understanding and closer rapprochement. 
To attain this end he adopted the most effective method and means. 
He submitted a questionnaire to sixty-five professors of philosophy in 
the principal universities of the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain, asking an expression of opinion on the following points: 

Present attitude of non-Scholastic thinkers towards Scholastic and 
Neo-Scholastie philosophy; 
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Reasons for the unfriendliness or the indifference towards it—whether 
they are to be found in the content, or method, or other aspects of 
that philosophy; 

The contributions which it can make toward the solution of contem- 
porary problems; 

Present prospects for a rapprochement between it and other currents 
of present-day thought; 

The means to be used for bringing about a better understanding and 
closer co-operation in the domain of philosophy. 

The answers, followed by an objective summary, under the captions 
Commendations, Counsels and Criticism, constitute the first part of the 
above volume. These answers, though they reveal nothing new to the 
Neo-Scholastic, are laudable for their candor and outspoken frankness 
of manner. If not instructive they are at least suggestive and may 
serve as a manifold corrective. 

In the second part of the book the altera pars is heard. Represen- 
tatives of the Neo-Scholastic movement in the various European coun- 
tries as well as the United States give their views as to the nature of 
the movement, its progress, limitations, needs and so on. These are 
splendid analyses, descriptions, suggestions, the foreign contributions 
being translated by Dr. Zysura in a style worthy of the eminent 
authorities and their work. They are just as dispassionate and candid 
as are the expressions of opinion from the non-Scholastic side. 

The third and larger part and, by far the most valuable from an 
expository point of view, deals with the decline of Scholasticism during 
the transitional stage from the mediaeval to the modern period. With 
a fine sense of justice the transition is presented first from the non- 
Scholastic and then from the Neo-Scholastie point of view. The status 
and viewpoint of the New Scholasticism and the attitude of the latter 
to modern philosophy are set forth in a highly instructive and inter- 
esting manner. Dr. Zypura has mastered the history of this period— 
its philosophy, but more still, the philosophy of its philosophy, or 
rather the psychology of its philosophy. When the Renaissance 
dimmed the mind to the perception of things supermaterial, and dulled 
the heart to the appreciation of spiritual realities substituting for the 
former fragments of pagan philosophy and for the latter the cult of 
sensuous beauty, the Scholastic philosophy which is essentially intel- 
lectualistic and severely unemotional, lost its hold on the leaders of 
thought and letters, while many of the Scholastics themselves dissipated 
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their mental energy on idle questions and empty logomachies which 
they expressed in a barbarous Latinity which was an offense to the 
cultivated humanists and a stumbling block to otherwise well dis- 
posed thinkers. Dr. Zyspura analyzes profoundly this psychological 
influence on the philosophy of the transition period. He draws largely 
upon primary and secondary sources of the pertinent literature, enrich- 
ing them greatly by his own matured reflections. The limits of the 
present review do not allow entering further into this most solid and 
interesting portion of the book. It puts a befitting crown on the entire 
work. Or rather to invert the figure, it is the strong permanent 
foundation of which the preceding portions are from an architectural 
point of view the temporal superstructure. Those concluding chapters 
reveal the essence of Neo-Scholasticism in a light hardly to be found 
elsewhere, while the opinions compiled in the preceding parts of the 
volume do but tell how thinkers from without, and from within esti- 
mate the system, the groundwork and intimate structure whereof are 
laid bare in the final chapters. 

It might be interesting to speculate upon what is likely to be the 
practical result of this unique contribution to the rather limited litera- 
ture of its subject in the English language. In any case we should have 
to hold here as at the start to the potential mood. Dr. Zysura’s book 
has within itself immense potency—power enough to effect not only a 
mutual understanding but a mutual co-operation in the interest of truth 
between the separated parties. Whether or not those potencies are 
going to be effectuated will depend of course on the hold the ideas and 
viewpoints succeed in getting in the first place on non-Scholastic 
thinkers. Here they will have to contend with a vis inertiae stored 
up throughout half a millenium of negative information and positive 
misinformation. In the second place they must depend on Neo- 
Scholastic philosophers. These it should stimulate to acquire a deeper 
insight into their own system, a more thorough acquaintance with 
modern and, especially, contemporary forms and movements of thought, 
and a more determined endeavor to discover and assimilate whatever 
truth and worth-while suggestions exist in non-Scholastice philosophies. 


Overbrook Seminary. Francis SIEGFRIED. 


Problems of Belief. By F. C. S. Scumuzr. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

This book was written to make you sing in your bath; its style is 

playful and capable of being either “filmed” or “ broadcast.” Only 
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such a style, the author professes in his introduction, can win an 
audience in this day and age. It also aims to “stir men up to think” 
—indeed a rarity in these days when Arthur Brisbane does the thinking 
for about 99 44/100 per cent of the American people. 

Dr. SCHILLER would have us think on the problems of belief, both 
from the psychological and the logical side. The first seven chapters 
of the book are dedicated to the first point of view and the remaining 
five to the latter. There is little new in it for those who are already 
acquainted with the doctrines of the author. Belief is touched on 
from the humanist point of view and defined as a “ spiritual attitude 
of welcome which we assume towards what we take to be a ‘truth’” 
(p. 14). But, in all fairness to Dr. ScHILLER it must be kept in mind 
that beliefs are not wholly volitional, or that we can believe what we 
will by sheer force of will, still less that we can change our beliefs 
instantaneously and at will. The will to believe is correlative with 
the will to know. 

But this whole theory of belief is built on an anti-intellectualist 
philosophy which denies fundamental principles, truth and certitude. 
Such a position creates rather some “ static” in Dr. ScurLuEr’s philo- 
sophical “ broadcasting,” for he lays himself open to inconsistencies. 
To refute reason by reason is like sitting on the same limb one is 
sawing. The child who has not taken the humanist’s leave of his 
reason, will immediately object to the author’s denial of the certitude 
that two and two makes four. But this Oxford professor would say 
to the child, as he actually does on page 24: “ Whether 2 + 24 in 
any particular case, will depend on the objects we choose to regard 
as two’s and four’s. It will not apply, for example to drops of water.” 
This answer would probably remind the child of one just like it made 
to the question: If there are 30 sheep in one field and one crawls 
under the fence to an adjoining field, how many are left? None, 
because sheep always follow the leader. 

On page 16, Dr. ScuiniER lays the flattering unction to his soul 
that before him the value of doubt has not been recognized. “ Doubt,” 
he writes, “ has been conceived as a peril to the soul, as an unmitigated 
evil, or even a crime, second only to unbelief; priests and princes have 
treated it as something dangerous and abominable to be punished, 
suppressed and extirpated at all costs.” This is a little bit too strong. 
We know of a teacher of a prince, Aristotle, by name, wiio recognized 
the usefulness of doubt in philosophy; we know also a priest and a 
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saint in the thirteenth century who recommended it at the beginning 
of his study of knowledge; and we know of one of the leading modern 
exponents of this same Angelic Doctor who recommended such a 
method at the International Philosophical Congress at Harvard this 
year. 

On page 102 we find Dr. Scuimurr denying the validity of the 
principle of contradiction and on p. 113 using it to show that the 
“necessities of thought” involve “as it does an implicit contradic- 
tion.”’ In Chapter 6 there is a gross misrepresentation of the tradi- 
tional theories of knowledge. “ Truth” he writes, “for them is one 
thing, and goodness another; so there is no reason why the true should 
be good, or the good true.” As a matter of record, such a separation 
has never been maintained by the traditional theories. On the con- 
trary, they insisted that the good and the true are two aspects of the 
one thing, which is being. 

Throughout the whole treatment of belief there seems to be running 
a fundamental confusion between the psychological and the objective 
order. We would be quite willing to admit with Dr. Scuiuurr, that 
contradiction is not psychologically impossible, “ for the moment after 
we have affirmed, we can without fatal ‘contradiction’ ‘change our 
mind,’ and deny what we affirmed” (p. 100). But while contradiction 
of this kind is psychologically possible, it does not follow that it is 
objectively so. There is a relation between the terms of a proposition 
apart from psychology. It is the psychological possibility of eontra- 
diction which permits us to “make fools of ourselves”; it is the 
objective impossibility of contradiction which makes it impossible to 
“fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Dr. Scxuituer’s humanist philosophy, it seems, has one great flaw— 
it is not human. It is not human to make man a God, and that every 
humanist philosophy, which makes man the measure of all, must do. 
Man is no more the measure of all than the part is the measure of 
the whole. The eye does not determine the color of the object, the 
ear does not determine sound, and neither does the intellect determine 
its object which is the truth. In the past, Dr. Scumusr has given us 
some fine treatment of the problems of logic; we wish we could say 
the same for the “ Problems of Belief.” 

Fuuton J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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History of Mediaeval Philosophy. By Maurice peEWutF. Translated 
by Ernest C. Messencer. Vol. I. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1925. 


Professor paWuLF has recently published the revised French edition 
of his History of Mediaeval Philosophy. The present volume is the 
English translation of the fifth French edition. It is to be remembered 
that Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company issued an English edition 
of this work in 1909. It was a translation by Dr. Coffey of Maynooth. 
The new English edition, translated by Dr. Messenger of St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, is to appear in two volumes of which this is the first. 

The author justly observes that the Middle Ages can still offer us 
texts as yet unpublished and unknown. M. peWutrF is eminently quali- 
fied to give a digest of the researches of the mediaevalists, since he 
himself has published texts of Gilles de Lessines and Godefroid de 
Fontaines, and devoted many years of fruitful labor to the field of 
mediaeval philosophy. He has carefully followed the work done by 
our American mediaevalists, Haskins and Paetow, and appeciated their 
results, as well as those of Carlyle, Webb, and Little in England. On 
the Continent we note an ever-increasing interest in the science 
and philosophy of the Middle Ages. The compatriots of Professor 
pEWutF, Pelzer and De Ghellinck, have especially advanced the study 
of mediaeval thought in Belgium. In France such scholars as Duhem, 
Mandonnet, and Gilson, and in Germany Ehrle, Baeumker, Baum- 
gartner, Grabmann, Endres, and others have greatly pushed forward 
the rediscovery of the Middle Ages. The Polish writers Birkenmajer 
and Michalski have made valuable contributions in this field, while in 
Spain the publications of Miguel Asin y Palacios on mediaeval Arabian 
and Jewish thought have justly attracted the attention of scholars all 
over the world. M. peEWuur’s book makes us acquainted with the most 
recent researches of these workers. 

The labors of these men have revolutionized the ideas of historians 
regarding the Middle Ages. Unfortunately many of the results obtained 
by these noted mediaevalists remain unknown to the wider public. This 
new English edition of Professor ppeWuLF’s Mediaeval Philosophy is 
destined to dispel much gloom. It will no doubt greatly assist in 
removing many misconceptions and mistaken ideas from the minds of 
the intelligent public. It is no longer fashionable to pass over the 
Middle Ages with but a brief reference to their darkness. Men are 
beginning to perceive that the darkness was more fancied than real, 
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more subjective than objective. In reading the present volume we 
have especially brought to our notice the fact that the Middle Ages 
are a plurality, that the centuries of the mediaeval period of history 
differ as greatly from one another as the centuries of our modern 
times. 

The first volume of Professor ppWuLF’s History of Mediaeval 
Philosophy begins with such writers as the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, Boethius, Isidore of Seville and the Venerable Bede, and con- 
cludes with an examination of the philosophy of Albert the Great. 
In the present edition the author has omitted the historical introduction. 
found in the previous English edition of his Mediaeval Philosophy. 
That introduction consisted of a brief sketch of Grecian and Patristic 
thought. It is also to be remarked that the author’s treatment of 
Byzantine thought, as well as of the philosophical systems of the 
Arabians and the Jews, is avowedly meager. The author explains that 
he reduced the consideration of these systems to an indispensable 
minimum, limiting himself to pointing out their influence on Western 
philosophy. 

The author enters into a rather exhaustive treatment of the defini- 
tions of mediaeval and, in particular, of Scholastic philosophy. He 
finds that an etymological or verbal definition is quite useless, since 
it is too comprehensive. The word “scholastic” was applied not 
simply to philosophers, but also to theologians and even to astrono- 
mers and musicians, to any learned man or professor. The definition 
based on the methods of exposition, or the pedagogical and didactic 
definition, is likewise rejected, since it does not sufficiently distinguish 
mediaeval thought from that of any other period. All systems whether 
ancient, mediaeval, or modern, possess a formal arrangement, whatever 
may be their content. Professor pDEWuLF insists that the doctrines 
themselves, and not their formal arrangement, should provide a basis 
for a definition of mediaeval philosophy. The chronological defini- 
tion, or the identification of philosophy with the time in which it flour- 
ished, is now subjected to an examination by the author. Such histo- 
rians as Cousin, Hauréau, Baumgartner, Erdmann, and Picavet identify 
Scholastic philosophy with the philosophy of the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, Professor pDEWULF rightly points out that such divergent systems 
of philosophy appeared in the Middle Ages, but by no possible 
stretching of the term can they be labeled “ scholastic.” 

The author holds that a closer inspection of the development of 
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Western philosophy during the Middle Ages reveals that one doctrinal 
system became dominant in the West. The tenets of Anselm of Can- 
terbury, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, and William of Occam are incontestably similar. At any 
rate the Weltanschauung of these thinkers is based on a certain 
number of fundamental theories acknowledged by all. Their thought 
constitutes what Baeumker has felicitously called a Gemeingut, a 
doctrinal system not constructed by any one man, but formed by the 
persistent intellectual efforts of many men. Thus a common synthesis 
arose in the West, which made it possible to speak of a sententia com- 
munis. Yet this common system, this eminently Scholastic synthesis, 
although it became prevalent, was not the only Weltanschauung. 
Opposed to it were various monistic, materialistic, and subjectivistic 
systems, which were undeniably at variance with the prevalent Scho- 
lastie system. Now if one should name the dominant system Scholastic, 
one could apply the term anti-Scholastic to those in opposition to it. 
The author asserts that the dominant scholastic system held pluralism, 
spiritualism, liberty and personal survival, whereas anti-Scholasticism 
stood for monism, materialism, moral determinism and impersonal 
immortality. 

We perceive that the author agrees with what Seth writes in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica that “Scholasticism is the name usually 
employed to denote the most typical products of Mediaeval thought.” 
One may say that such use of the term “ scholastic ” is not more arbi- 
trary than any other, and that it is admittedly based on a classification 
of teachings according to ideas. Irrespective of whether one agrees 
with Professor pEWuLF on his distinction between Scholasticism and 
anti-Scholasticism, it cannot be denied that he offers very cogent reasons 
for it. Perhaps this designation of the word “ scholastic ” will become 
generally recognized. However, the author very aptly remarks: “ But 
after all, terminology is a matter of convention, and in fine there is 
really nothing to say to one who prefers to apply the term ‘ scholastic’ 
to the heterogeneous mass of mediaeval systems. The name matters 
little provided the facts are recognized.” 

Professor DEWULF retains his earlier division of mediaeval philos- 
ophy into four periods: (1) The Period of Formation (from the ninth 
to the end of the twelfth century); (2) The Period of Full Develop- 
ment (thirteenth century); (3) The Period of Decline (fourteenth and 
the first half of the fifteenth century); (4) The Period of Transition 
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from mediaeval to modern philosophy (second half of fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century). One cannot say that this division is preferable 
to that of Baeumker who divides mediaeval philosophy into two periods 
of the Developing and Developed Scholastic Philosophy; or that of 
Baumgartner into Friihscholastik and Hochscholastik. Admitting the 
justice of the author’s first three divisions, we prefer to include his 
fourth period in modern philosophy where it belongs both chrono- 
logically and doctrinally. 

Although the author suppressed the historical introduction, including 
Patristie philosophy, still in the present edition he gives a general 
outline of the teachings of St. Augustine before entering on the study 
of the thought of St. Anselm. This is quite superfluous. There is no 
more need for an outline of the teaching of Augustine than for a 
sketch of the philosophy of Aristotle or even Plato. Still the student 
may find it convenient and serviceable. In the present edition we find 
in the first article of the second chapter, treating of the philosophy of 
the thirteenth century, an extensive account of the Scholastic synthesis 
not found in the previous English edition. In this article the author 
gives a statement of the classification of the sciences, metaphysics, 
natural theology, physics and psychology, moral philosophy, social 
philosophy, logic and aesthetics of the common Scholastic patrimony. 
This is a very valuable addition to Professor pEWuuF’s History, par- 
ticularly to students who might lose themselves in the detailed doctrines 
of the individual thinkers and fail to see the philosophic structure 
which is common to the most noted Scholastic philosophers. 

The translator states that he has availed himself of the felicitous 
renderings of Dr. Coffey wherever possible. The translation, although 
it is not perfect, is on the whole a sufficiently accurate English version 
of M. peWoutr’s French original. The book is provided with a critical 
bibliography. This bibliography is far from complete, but it does 
include the most important works on the subject to the present day. 
An index of persons makes the volume still more useful. One must 
acknowledge that this new edition of Professor pEWuuF’s History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy is the best and most authoritative work on 
mediaeval thought in the English language. 

J. J. ROLBIECKI. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Logic: Deductive and Inductive. By THomas CruMLEY. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1926. Pp. 442. 


“Of the making of textbooks in logic there is no end,” while para- 
phrasing the thought of a famous essayist would also fairly represent 
the state of affairs in the field of logic. It adds proof to the statement 
of a recent reviewer of the last edition of Bradley’s influential texts when 
he said that there is more activity in the subject of logic than in any 
other of the departments of philosophy. While there is progress, how- 
ever, we may not object to activity. Logic texts today generally give 
evidence of a better understanding of the principles of pedagogy which 
even logicians must obey, of the value of interest and timeliness in 
the topies chosen to exemplify logical doctrine, and of a clearer grasp 
of the whole problem of thought organization from the standpoint of 
the student in college. They are, in the main, a far ery from those 
severe dry-as-dust manuals which so often confronted the neophyte in 
philosophy at the very outset of his career in our colleges and semin- 
aries of a generation or more ago, and which made logic so often a 
despised and neglected subject in the curriculum. 

Father CruMLEY’s volume is of tne newer and better class. Without 
departing from the customary Aristotelian and Scholastic position on 
terms, propositions, and deduction in any detail, he has nevertheless 
given them a freshness of treatment which well illustrates the perennial 
soundness of the ancient analysis of the Stagirite. Even more original 
questions and exercises which would not call for mere repetitions of the 
text for answers and which would, therefore, rely less on memory 
would be very acceptable. But this is only a search for the ideal and 
not to imply that the author has not improved immeasurably upon 
older texts in this regard. This reviewer often wonders secretly, as 
young men come up to him from secondary schools, whether memory is 
not over-stressed there or even whether this faculty is not selected for 
exclusive cultivation by reason of the neat results it obtains. 

The general features of the theory of induction find here a simple 
orderly presentation. Particularly are the Scholastic attitudes on the 
basic assumptions of causality and uniformity in nature brought deftly 
within the mental horizon of struggling sophomores. It is in the appli- 
cations of this theory, however, to the various physical and social 
sciences that the modern textbook writer kas his greatest opportunity. 
Modern logic has, quite wisely, gone more and more into the peculiar 
problems of some of the special methodologies as a task which is often 
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neglected by the scientists in those special fields but which is not the 
less needed by the beginners therein. A number of present logic texts 
have done excellently in this newer phase of the growing science. Here 
Father CruMLEyY has hardly ventured unless we might mention his very 
brief discussion of statistics. Brt if it is the task of reviewers to 
treat books for what they are, ra.her than what they are not, we may 
be set down as giving thanks for this crisp treatment of an ancient 
science while still cherishing an ideal textbook in logic, perfectly 
adapted to the needs of the coliege man of today in his big problem 
of organizing what he knows. 
Cartes A, Harr. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Realm of Mind, An Essay in Metaphysics. By Freperick J. E. 
Woopsripce. New York: Columbia University Press, 1926. 


This small volume is dedicated to the thesis that mind as a logical 
structure of existence is a precondition for thinking, and that indi- 
vidual thinking is a bodily activity congruent with this logical structure. 
Objective mind is a system of ideas; it does not parallel or interact 
with the physical world, nor is it identical with that world. It is a 
system of the physical in the sense that the physical world is an 
orderly coherent state of affairs which can be intelligized. Besides 
objective mind there are individual minds. The latter are the sum total 
of individuals’ perceptions, memories, and thoughts. The mind or soul 
is united to the body, but the union is of such a kind that it is also a 
union of the body with other existents. Hence the soul is not located 
in the body because the events which constitute the soul’s existence 
are events in the world which the body inhabits. 

There is much that is true and much that is false in this book. 
Thinking implies a logical world. If we are to have a rational knowl- 
edge of the world, the structure of the world must be such that it can 
be rationalized—it must have a permanency and a coherence that per- 
mit of rationalization. The author is correct in his view that the world 
is a cosmos. But his conclusions on the nature of consciousness do not 
pass muster. The presentation of these views is informal and hence 
lends itself to misinterpretation. The statement that ‘thinking is a 
participation in existence,’ for example, smacks too much of the rela- 
tional view of consciousness. The problem of the nature of conscious- 
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ness is a difficult one, but the view that it is merely a relation, or a 
relational complex, has serious objections. The distinction between 
physical existence and conscious content cuts too deep to permit their 
identification. We are forced to recognize a substantial difference 
between them. 

This theory has not found wide favor and for evident reasons. It 
has no explanation for the solidity and the tangible substantiality 
which characterize the Ego, and it fails utterly to account for the 
continuity and the unity of personality. Consciousness must be more 
than a mere relation in view of these facts. Apart from these psycho- 
logicai difficulties there are other and telling difficulties which confront 
the dimensional theory in the field of epistemology. These latter need 
not be detailed here. It is a theory founded to meet the exigencies of 
a particular philosophical view and like most theories of that kind can 
square with only some of the apposite facts. 


JOsePH THOMAS BARRON. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Matter and Spirit, A Study of Mind and Body in their Relation to 


the Spiritual Life. By James Bissett Pratr. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. 


The writings of Professor Pratr have long stamped him as one who 
is not blown about by every wind of contemporary thought. He is 
a fearless philosophical paladin who refuses to be brow-beaten and 
bullied by the shibboleths of the day. He has not succumbed to the 
modern heresy that the old is hopelessly out-moded and that the new 
is eo ipso the true. The existence of this fine philosophic balance is 
evidenced in Matter and Spirit, a reissue of a work first published 
in 1922. 

He believes that the correct solution of the perennial mind-body 
problem has a tremendous and fateful bearing on the social and 
spiritual welfare of mankind. And he is convinced that the spiritual 
interests of the race have been maimed by the popular naturalistic, 
parallelistic, and behavioristic solutions of the problem. He adds his 
voice to that chorus of dissenters, among them Stumpf, Busse, Driesch, 
McDougall, and Lovejoy, who are dissatisfied with the materialistic 
accounts of the problem and who are actively espousing the cause of 
the once-discarded interaction theory. 
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The materialistic solution of the problem of the seeming reaction of 
mind on body, and of body on mind, has failed because materialism 
always impales itself on the horns of a dilemma—it either identifies 
consciousness with energy, or denies that consciousness is efficient. If 
psychic states are psychic they are not brain, and if they are not 
psychie the cognizing of them is psychic. If consciousness is always 
an effect and never a cause, then every thought is determined by its 
correlated brain process and can never influence or condition any 
succeeding psychic state. Parallelism, although more sophisticated 
than materialism, has its own difficulties. In its emphasis on the 
universality of mechanical law, it denies the efficiency of consciousness. 
If the laws of matter and energy determine all human activity then 
logical, hedonic, and aesthetic motives, which are all psychic, do not 
influence human activity. This is the conclusion to which the logic of 
parallelism forces us, but it is plainly preposterous. 

The waning of the latter theory has made place for the neo-realist 
and behaviorist solution of the problem—which is that there is no 
problem. The neo-realistic conception of consciousness has very evi- 
dent short-comings, while behaviorism is a theory ‘ which becomes 
absurd as soon as it becomes articulate.’ 

The author frankly avows a species of interactionism. Interactionism 
implies a real distinction between matter and spirit, it implies the 
subsistence, freedom, and responsibility of the ego, it implies that 
perhaps ‘ Christianity was right after all.’ To one who desires a book 
on the mind-matter problem that is at once concise, clear, modern, and 
fair-minded, the latest work of Professor Pratt cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

JosePH THOMAS Barron. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BOOK NOTES 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, October, 1926. 

Ralph Mason Blake: Why Not Hedonism? A Protest. The writer accepts 
a hedonistic system though admitting that Epicureanism, Benthamism, and 
the teachings of Mill are “ infected with serious fallacies and gross errors.” 
G. Hanumantha Rao: The Basis of Hindu Ethics. C. Judson Herrick: 
Biological Determinism and Human Freedom. Problems of human behavior 
should be approached by the methods of natural science which can be done 
as rapidly as adequate scientific technique has been elaborated. H. Lanz: 
The Doctrine of Non-Resistance and Its Antithesis. Presents an irre- 
solvable antinomy to thought. Practically men take sides “on the basis 
of what, under concrete circumstances, more vitally appears to them as a 
means of satisfying their social impulses.” Hilda D. Oakeley: The Religious 
Element in Plato’s Philosophy. The religious element in Plato is his 
answer to the question, “Can the source of all value be identified with the 
power from which the universe proceeds?” H. G. Townsend: The Syn- 
thetic Principle in Butler’s Ethics. . 


Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XIX, No. 3, July, 1926. 

Henry A. Sanders: An Early Papyrus Fragment of the Gospel of 
Matthew in the Michigan Collection. Gustav Kriiger: The “Theology of 
Crisis.” The story of the crisis in German theology brought about as the 
effect of the direction given to theological thinking by Ritschl, Harnack, 
Troeltsch, Barth, and others. Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Casey: The 
Text of the De Incarnatione of Athanasius. Robert P. Blake: Ancient 
Georgian Versions of the Old Testament. 


Open Court—Vol. XL, No. 9, September, 1926. 

W. G. Blaikie Murdoch: A Life and a Way of Life. Ivor B. Hart: 
Factors in the Transition from Mediaeval to Modern Science. This article 
represents the uncritical and unhistorical view current in certain circles. 
T. B. Stork: The Solipsism of Religion. : 


Monist—Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, October, 1926. 
C. Lloyd Morgan: Influence and Reference: A Biological Approach to 
Philosophical Problems. For Morgan, both mind and matter are clusters 
of natural events. Reference is something distinctly mental, influence no 
less physical. Since “influence and reference are never divorced in con- 
crete fact, a story of reference takes influence for granted. To affirm that} 
in the organism, all that happens should be interpreted subject to the 
concept of causal influence does not justify the assertion that, if this be 
80, guidance with reference to consequences foreseen—that is, typical 
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guidance—cannot be interpreted on the hypothesis of concomitance without 
interaction.” R.F. Alfred Hoernlé: Idealism and Evolutionary Naturalism. 
Evolution has given birth to a naturalistic view of psychology, ethics, and 
epistemology. It has also raised a host of speculative problems, especially 
in the field of epistemology, which the evolutionists do not fully appreciate 
and have failed to answer. M. C. Otto: Instrumentalism. An examination 
of the social and psychological theories underlying instrumentalism. 
Harold R. Smart: Logical Theory. An account of the outstanding ten- 
dencies in contemporary logical theory among English-speaking peoples. 
He concludes that it is inevitable that logic should merge into metaphysics. 
Wilbur M. Urban: Value Theory and Aesthetics. Records the disagree- 
ments concerning values. Henry W. Wright: Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
B. M. Laing: Hume and the Contemporary Theory of Instinct. A. A. 
Roback: Psychology as an American Science. The history of what has 
been done in psychology by American scholars and of the peculiarly 
American direction given to the psychological sciences here. Seymour Guy 
Martin: History of Philosophy. A review of recent contributions to this 
field. 


The Personalist—Vol. VII, No. 4, October, 1926. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling: The Despairs of a Scientific Age. George 
Preston Mains: Creed and Knowledge. John Wright Buckham: Natural 
Science and Natural Piety. Delo C. Grover: The Grounds of Scientific 
Knowledge. Anders Karitz: Thomas Thorild: A Characterization. 


Studies, An Irish Quarterly Review—Vol. XV, No. 59, September, 1926. 
Patrick J. Gannon: The Conflict Between Religion and Science. An 
analysis of contemporary views concerning a problem of perennial interest. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 33, No. 5, September, 1926. 

Lawrence K. Frank: The Problem of Learning. Edward Chace Tolman: 
A Behavioristic Theory of Ideas. William McDougall: The Hypothesis of 
Inhibition by Drainage. Horace G. Wyatt: Intelligence in Man and Ape. 
Christian A. Ruckmick: A Schematic Classification of General Psychology. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 33, No. 6, November, 1926. 
Arthur Ernest Davies: Speech Reactions and the Phenomena of Aphasia. 
Wayland F. Vaughan: The Psychology of Compensation. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 19, September 16, 1926. 

George W. Peckham: How Intelligence Dispels Ambiguity. The thesis 
is that “anything, in so far as that thing is immediately touched by 
consciousness, is known.” Cognition involves “ first, the identification of a 
reality; second, the conception of the reality with an apparently dis- 
similar form; and finally, the verification of the form by the discovery of 
something like the form in or around the reality.” W. Gordin: The 
Philosophy of Relativity. Contends that relativity is a principle of pure 
philosophy which will one day replace causality. 
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The Journal of Philosphy—Vol. XXIII, No. 20, September 30, 1926. 

J. Loewenberg: Philosophical Federalism. A review of Montague’s “ The 
Ways of Knowing” with the conclusion that, at the present time, a peace 
among philosophers is spurious. Leslie A. White: An Aathaageingiom 
Approach to the Emotional Factors in Religion. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 21, October 14, 1926. 
Sterling P. Lamprecht: The Fable of the Bees. An analysis of the 
philosophy of Mandeville, author of “The Fable of the Bees.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIII, No. 22, October 28, 1926. 

George P. Conger: What are the Criteria of Levels? Concludes with 
Morgan that “life stands to matter in the same kind of relation as mind 
stands to life.” Anderson Woods: Evil, Omnipotence and Time. A solu- 
tion of the problem of evil by denying that there really exists any problem. 
Van Meter Ames: The Function of Esthetic Experience. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXV, 5, Whole No. 209, September, 
1926. 

James H. Ryan: The Problem of Knowledge from the Point of View of 
Dualistic Realism. Albert L. Hammond: The Dependence of Thought. A 
defense of intellectualism against the objections of anti-intellectualists. 
Paul Arthur Schilpp: American Neglect of a Philosophy of Culture. An 
analysis of Kulturphilosophie, and an invitation to American thinkers to 
develop their viewpoint of philosophy in its relations to civilization. 
Margaret W. Landes: Thomas Brown: Associationist(?) Gregory D. 
Walcott: Primary and Secondary Qualities. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXV, 6, Whole No. 210, November, 
1926. 

André Lalande: Philosophy in France, 1925. An interesting account of 
the French organization of instruction in philosophy, also of the most 
recent writings of French philosophers. No mention is made of the New 
Scholasticism, perhaps for the reason that as a systematic philosophy it 
lies outside the purview of the official and bureaucratized educational 
system of France. Frank Thilly: Contemporary American Philosophy. A 
survey of the field, sane, critical, and objective; written from the idealistic 
point of view. R. F. Swift: Individualism and Fellowship. Sterling P. 
Lamprecht: Innate Ideas in the Cambridge Platonists. An account of 
the place and influence of the doctrine of Innate Ideas among a most 
interesting group of thinkers of the seventeenth century. 


Divus Thomas—4 Band, 3 Heft, September, 1926. 

G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. Die Lehre von Akt und 
Potenz als tiefste Grundlage der thomistischen Synthese. Otto Boehm: 
Der Gottesbeweis aus dem Gliickseligkeitsstreben beim hl. Thomas. 
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Angelicum—Annus II, Fase. 1, 1926. 
A. Walz: Brevis delineatio vitae 8. Thomae Aquin. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—39 Band, 1 Heft, 1926. 

F. Sawicki: Der letzte Grund der Gewissheit. The ultimate ground of 
certitude is not evidence simply as such but rather a combination of 
insight and belief—evidence derived from our natural confidence in reason. 
J. Geyser: Ueber Begriffe und Wesensschau. Are our ideas of the essences 
of things “given” to the mind; or, are they products of its activity? 
Different kinds of “ given” content are distinguished and Plato’s solution 
of the problem is compared with Aristotle’s. M.Horten: Weltanschauungs- 
bildungen in der islamischen Mystik. Among the influences which gave 
rise to a new philosophy in Islam at the beginning of the tenth century, 
that of Plotinus furnishes the fundamental idea, i. e., unity. God within 
Himself is the absolute unity; His outward aspect, the relative unity, i. e., 
the world. Identification of man and God is the mystical ideal. This, 
however, is not the Nirvana of Brahmanism. The latter indeed was a 
factor in the reconstruction of Islam’s philosophy; but it was the influence 
of Christianity with its teaching of personal survival that provided the 
controlling elements in the reform. K. Friedemann: Grundziige einer 
Metaphysik der Erkenntnis. Calls attention to the second edition of 
Hartmann’s work which ranks him among the realists, and points out 
that Edith Landmann starting from different presuppositions reaches the 
same conclusion. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—39 Band, 2 Heft, 1926. 

Engert: Ueber den Gedanken einer philosophia perennis. From its 
origin in the Eleatic philosophy the development of the idea is traced 
through Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Aquinas to its recent exponents, 
Schell, Willmann, and Scheler. The philosophia perennis is wisdom: love 
of the truth, participation in the Divine Wisdom and belief, critically 
founded, that in a measure each of us really attains to the truth as the 
essence of things and as knowledge of God. J. Geyser: Ueber Begriffe 
und Wesensschau. A searching analysis of the process through which 
universal ideas are formed. Comparison of perceived objects reveals like- 
ness in a certain respect among them; e. g., all colors as perceived are 
conditioned by the visual organ. But compared one with another they 
differ as red, green, etc. The same is true of feelings and volitions. The 
thought of likeness among objects does not of itself suffice. To this must 
be added the knowledge or the supposition that the common feature has, 
in given objects, different realizations, then only does it take on the char- 
acter of universality. This, in the main, is Aristotle’s theory. M. Horten: 
Menschentypus, Relativismus und Entwicklung in der orientalischen Kultur. 
Under the variety of its outer forms, human culture and religion in par- 
ticular has a central core of meaning which is beyond the reach of rela- 
tivism, and is essentially the same in all races. This inner spiritual life 
does not evolve. One stage does not grow out of another, but appears as 
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a new spontaneous creation. Such was the case with Islam. F. Pelster: 
Die Herkunft des Richard von Mediavilla O0.F.M. Was Richard of Mid- 
dleton an Englishman by birth? Yes; and, probably, of the family of 
De Meneville in Northumberland, born, possibly but not certainly, at 
Middleton. J. Horten: Ist die Philosophie des hl. Thomas von Aquin in 
ihren Grundlagen verfehlt? Criticizes Hessen’s exposition, “ Die Welt- 
anschauung des Thomas von Aquin,” insisting in particular that Hessen 
misrepresents the Thomistic teaching in regard to ethical values, proof 
of God’s existence, and relation of idea to object. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—39 Band, 3 Heft, 1926. 

J. Ternus: Zur Philosophie der Mathematik. Statements cited from 
eminent thinkers go to show that mathematics deals with something more 
than empty forms: it has a real content and therefore a metaphysical 
significance. Hence an opportunity and a challenge for Scholasticism to 
develop out of its own principles a philosophy of mathematics. A. Hilckman: 
Oswald Kiilpes kritischer Realismus. A summary of Kiilpe’s solution of 
the fundamental problem of epistemology presented in his “ Realisierung.” 
His criticism of the various arguments for the existence of an external 
reality is given in condensed form as is also his own “substratum ” argu- 
ment on which realism both in psychology and in nature-science is based. 
K. Friedemann: Der Begriffe der Siinde. F. Federhofer: Die Psychologie 
und die psychologische Grundlagen der Erkenntnislehre des Wilhelm von 
Ockham. Ockham’s position marks a turning-point from the old to the 
new. While he draws upon Plato and Augustine for his fundamental 
principles and on many points differs from Aquinas, he anticipates in some 
of his views, Locke, Hume and Hobbes. This is especially the case with 
his epistemology in which he fails to distinguish between the psychological 
genesis of ideas and the problem of their validity. B. Lorenz: Metaphysik 
und Theologie des Physikers Ampére. With a metaphysics based on the 
idea of independent relations, Ampére combined a firm belief in the soul, 
free-will, immortality, as also in the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
resurrection of the body. Deeply religious, he adhered loyally to the 
Catholic faith. M. Horten: Ist die Philosophie des hl. Thomas von Aquin 
in ihren Grundlagen verfehlt? Continues and concludes his criticism of. 
Hessen’s “Die Weltanschauung des Thomas von Aquin,” especially the 
latter’s treatment of the Thomistic doctrine of being, causality, essence, 
and existence. 


Summa Theologica, Prima Pars: Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, edita cura et 
studio Collegii Provinciae Tolosanae. Paris: A. Blot, 1926. Vol. I. 
Pp. xxx + 1408. 

A pocket edition of the Summa to appear in six volumes, of which this 
is Volume I. A critical edition issued under the editorship of the inter- 
nationally known Thomistic scholar, Father Thomas M. Pégues. The text 
contains no comments nor is it weighted down by critical apparatus. 
Every effort, however, has been made to present a text which from the 
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critical standpoint, is as near perfection as can possibly be made. The 
printing is excellently done, and the work in spite of its small size can be 
easily read. 


Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER—The Worship of Nature. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxvi + 672. 
The Gifford Lectures of 1924-25, treating of the worship of the sky, 
earth, and sun. A work which contains a veritable mine of information 
concerning the religious practices of backward peopies. 


SisteR Mary VerRpDA—New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 204. 

A survey of the neo-realistic position on such questions as knowledge, 
nature of mind, truth, and morality presented by means of extracts from 
the writings of the leading representatives of that school. The New 
Realism is also criticized from the angle of Scholastic philosophy. 


HENRI CoLLIN—Manuel de Philosophie Thomiste. Paris: P. Téqui. New 
York Agent: Ch. Dien, 1926. Vol. I. Pp. xi + 585. 

A manual of Scholastic philosophy covering the fields of Formal Logic, 
Ontology, and Psychology designed for secondary schools. 


L. Lavaup—Saint Thomas “Guide des Etudes.” Paris: P. Téqui. New 
York Agent: Ch. Dien, 1925. Pp. 277. 
A development of the doctrines laid down in the Encyclical “ Studiorum 
Ducem ” issued by Pius XI, June 29, 1923. 


Grorces Gorau—Qu’est ce que la Vérité? Paris: Perrin, 1926. Pp. xiv 
+ 211. 
The correspondence between Dr. Raymond Penel and Noémi Regard 
relative to the fundamental doctrines of the Church and its teachings on 
various subjects. 


FRANCESCO OLGIATI—L’Idealismo di Giorgio Berkeley ed il suo Significato 
Storicv. Milan, 1926. Pp. 221. 

An interesting presentation of the Immaterialism of Berkeley with a 
criticism of the leading ideas of that philosopher from the Scholastic point 
of view. The volume is of especial significance because of its sidelights on 
the deep influence Berkeley has had on Italian Neo-Idealism. 


Jacques Marirain—Eléments de Philosophie. Vol. I, Introduction Gén- 
érale a la Philosophie, 9th edition, 1925. Pp. xi-+ 228. Vol. I, 
L’Ordre des Concepts, 4th edition, 1923. Pp. xi+ 352. Paris: P. 
Téqui. New York Agent: Ch. Dien. 

Two volumes of the series of seven which Professor Maritain has prom- 
ised on Scholastic philosophy. Both the Introduction and the Formal Logic 
follow the usual lines of such treatises. The style is limpid, the ideas 
clearly set forth. This work represents one of the best compendiums of 
Thomistic thinking in existence. 


